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*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, heretofore 
at 1020 Arch St., is now at 921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All cor- 
respondence, whether for the editors or on business, is requested 
to be addressed here; and in general persons having business 
with the paper will procure its transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at 1020 Arch, 
but will be removed, at a future date, to15th and Race Streets. 





*,* Attention of our subscribers is called to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, ata discounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 


*,* The paper is now mailed early enough, (about 24 hours 
sooner than it was), to reach all subscribers except those very re- 
mote, before First-day. As we presume that this is most satisfact- 
ory to them, weshall be glad to know of any points the paper 
does not reach so early. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness, 5 





*,* In answering advertisements in this paper, either person- 
ally or by letter, please name this paper. This will be to the ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned 
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JPENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 

ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 

“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 

ace Cars . . . ’ ° . . ° - *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . . : *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 a.m. 
N ra Express ed a.m. 
Watkins Express ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday i1.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ‘ is 7 . : ; ‘ 27.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 24.30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersburg and 
are! <xpress, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 

1.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 
a 


-m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . . ; : ‘ *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation 72.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. . 5 : . ¢7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express : . $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 a=. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.87 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
p.m. on week-days. Saturdays only,5 p.m. Sundays. 8 a.m. 


(does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 


Gap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Seranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m.. 
een 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash: m, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 B=) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agen 


For 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


: THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
141 N. 12th St. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


| No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - . - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - 


- = = = = $500,000 
, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every 
qnuittentaaens tx the law. All trust assets kept separute from those of the Company. Burglar Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. i 
JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
Pee TRECTORS Jas. Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thos. R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.!' D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Ha wrg, Pa.; J. Simp- 
son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry S. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown ; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, West 
Chester: Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


STM 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuruAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUus of about Two MILL- 
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IONS. par-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@u 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Phtladelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 


=BLATCHLEY 
PUMP! Best 


LATCHLEY’S 


TRIPLE ENAMEL 
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Y! the Agricultural implement buil- 
Sg asst pew ders in the U. 8S. 
PORGELAIN-LINED ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
COPPER- ae aac 
tines PUMP 0G WM. HEACOCK, fcc 


‘or the same money. 


C. GC. BLATCHLEY, UNDERTAKER, 


308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
| No. 1508 Brown Street, 
j 
| 
| 





&@> For sale by the best houses in the trade, “@B 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. | 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTRESS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 

















Office, 1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 


| ope allthe year. Students may commence at any time. 

A Faculty of 19 instructors and lecturers. Superior facilities 
| for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs and 
| Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
| conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
| culars. THOS. J. PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, F caipiidioncttatnattatecedl 


For Hospitals, Asylums, and ; ; 
or Hospitals, Asylums, an¢ Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 


Private use. 
Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 





EVAPORATORS, ey Blackberries, etc., ete. 
Y $3 50 $6 $10 are CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Eastern Mtg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


Mé4PLewoop INSTITUTE.—Concordville, Pa. | 


| 
| 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- | 


ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SV4k THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





7 EACHER WANTED FOR A _ FRIENDS’ 
school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Ff RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 

Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ANNA W. BARNARD’S TRAINING CLASS 


FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, open Oct. 5th. 1885. 205 N. 
35th St., West Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 








& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


LFHGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AquiLa J. LinvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 











fror SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


A FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE NORTHERN 


part of the City, will take a few young lady students as 
boarders. Home instruction in various branches will be given if 
desired. Reference Given. 
Address M. B. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


YLOWERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
fifty-sixth annul display.. ‘Horticultural Hall, Broad Street. 
Opens Tuesday, October 6,8 P.M. Wednesday, 10 A. M. Thurs- 
day,10 A. M. Closes Friday, 10 P. M. Music every evening. 
Tickets, 25 cents. Membership Tickets, good for one year, $8. 


RIENDS IN NEED OF DOMESTICSERVICE 

if willing to take a woman with her babe, can find at the 

Maternity Hospital, 734 South 10th St., Philadelphia, the very best 
of help at, of course, a low rate of wages. 

Any desired information will be most gratefully given by the 

Matron or resident Physician at the Hospital, or by letter to 

Rachel C. Baker, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Under | 


Thirty miles from New York. For par- | 
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M ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
E. B. Webster, Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


VRIEND! ’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 

4011 Aspen Street West Philadelphia. 
Arrangements have been made for their Third Annaul Trip to 
Mauch Chunk and Switch Back, Third-Day (Tuesday,) 10th Mo. 
(October) 13th, 1885. Trains for the Hudson and Switch Back 
leave Ninth and Green Sts., 7.30 A.M., stopping at Columbia 
Avenue, 16th Street, Tioga, Wayne Junction and Jenkintown. 
Tickets good from Manayunk, Germantown and intermediate 
Stations, and for either Trip. 


ADULTS, $2.50. CHILDREN, $1.25. 


"LIZA H. SCHOFIELD.— ARTIST.— POR- 
traits in Crayon. Orders received for China Painting, 
Oil, Water Colors, etc. Lessons given in the above branches. 
StupDIo, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Room 40—Elevator. 


FOUR SERMONS 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Or FARMINGTON, N. Y.., 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
their orders. 


Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 


HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


M ARK Contains the Life and Essence of Animal 
RADE Bones. We are now selling Baugh’s Strict- 

T on Raw Bone Meal, also Baugh’s 
ady Dissolved Pure Animal Bones, at 
| very low prices. It would surprise farm- 
ers to know how very low they can pro- 
cure these brands from us. nd your 
: name and address, and we will mail you 

our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 


BAUGH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada., Pa. 
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BE TRUE. 
YHOU must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
The soul must overflow if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—Bonar. 


, INTELLIGENCER. i 
Vol. xlii. No. 34. 
) 
THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 
j AN, in common with the inferior animals, has 
implanted in him by the Creator an instinctive 
desire to care for his young, but, as he is gifted with 
reason, the desire with him is not a mere animal in- 
stinct, but assumes a higher power. The intellectual 
and moral forces become involved. He has not only 
to provide for their animal wants, but to attend to 
the development of mind and character. This as- 
sumes the nature of a duty which no parent should 
shirk. The trust a child reposes in a parent and the 
confident manner in which it looks to him for coun- 
sel and direction are wonderful to behold. Not- 
withstanding the prevarications so often used to de- 
ceive them, the rebuff so unkindly given, the neglect 
to which they are subjected, and the ill treatment 
meted out to them, children still cling to the parent 
as the sheet-anchor of safety. Where the latter is 
possessed of a wise intelligenceto direct, and a degree 
of moral firmness that will not yield to the mere ani- 
mal instinct, they gain an influence that will command 
obedience, and the child will be well governed. Thus 
love and wisdom being blended in the mind of the 
parent, reverence and respect is the resultant in the 
mind of the child. The relations of the two are 
natural and conform to the divine economy. 

When the time comes for the child to enter into 
an independent existence the authority of the parent 
ceases, but his counsels are never disregarded. In 
family government in past ages, an implicit obedi- 
ence was exacted of the child without that 

manifestation of love for it which wins the heart and 
( makes it willingly subservient to parental control. 
Of late years there is a tendency to run into the op- 
posite extreme. The whims of the very young are 
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often humored, and the child is allowed to have its 
own way, even when the parent knows it is wrong. 
The consequence is it becomes disobedient and exact- 
ing. Not having the experience of life the parent 
has, it cannot be expected to know what is best. 
Being too young for reflection it has not learned the 
necessity of self-control. As it grows to manhood or 
womanhood it learns to despise the god-given au- 
thority of the parent, and runs into every excess of 
pleasure or dissipation to which it may be allured by 
temptation or evil companionship. The result is 
that the parents who failed in the discharge of their 
duty are often permitted to live tosee the conse- 
quences of their folly in beholding children ruined in 
body and soul. O, the love of those mothers that 
clings to these outcasts of society in their degreda- 
tion, hoping against hope for a reformation of the 
fallen! How it awakens our sympathy for the 
stricken one! 

But when looked upon in its proper light does it 
not clearly appear that the suffering they endure is 
the fruit of their own folly? They sowed to the 
wind in permitting the dear one intrusted to their 
charge to grow up without proper instruction in the 
ways of life; they reaped the whirlwind in seeing 
the fond object of their idolatry become the cause of 
their sorrow. The father is so engrossed in the pur- 
suits of business, flattering himself that he is provid- 
ing the means to make his children happy by leav- 
ing them a fortune, that he has no time to devote to 
their moral and religious instruction. His sons grow 
up as best they may, or are intrusted to the care of 
some tutor in a boarding school where they have a 
chance to learn more from boys neglected like them- 
selves than from the teacher in charge. Having all 
their wants supplied without inquiry or examination 
they form expensive habits that do not fit them for 
the struggles of life. When the time comes for them 
to assume its duties and responsibilities they are ill 
prepared for the work; their expensive tastes must 
be gratified; their powers of labor and endurance, 
not having been cultivated by use, are weak ; their 
more active competitors get ahead of them in any 
work in which they engage; and they either lose 
the fortunes left them or they are frittered away 
among their descendants. 

Now if the father had spent a little less of his en- 
ergy in making money and a little more in training 
his sons to some useful occupation they would both 
be the better for it. The declining years of the one 
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would not have been filled with sorrow by his blasted 
hopes, nor the life of the other embittered by his 
failure to make an honest and useful man. Or the 
mother, who has made pleasure the work of life by 
indulging in social dissipation, leaving her daughters 
to the care of ignorant or careless attendants, would 
not have to mourn for the wreck she has made. A 
girl, devoid of the traits that make life lovely may 
be accomplished and beautiful, but if she have noth- 
ing better, though she may win, will not hold the 
love without which marriage is a curse and nota 


blessing. A family to be happy must have a home, | 


but a home without a competent mistress is a place 
where a man may live but not enjoy life. If he bea 
Christian he may bear with its discomforts, but his 
self-respect will prevent his inviting friends to share 
them with him. But without a certain amount of 
social intercourse what is life? Ifaman live in the 
city he may joinaclub where wine and play will 
eventually prove his ruin; if in the country he be- 
comes sour and crabbed. The wife, if neglected, may 
plunge into greater social dissipation, or spend her 
days in vain regrets, a fretful and unlovely woman. 
When the traits of character that render the marital 
relation desirable and pleasant are wanting, is it any 
wonder that marriage becomes a yoke too heavy to 
be borne, and that its victims seek relief in divorce? 

Hence we see the way to win the respect and con- 
fidence of a child and fit it for the work of life, is not 
by yielding to its whims and caprices, but by a firm 
exercise of wise and intelligent direction. Are par- 
ents aware of the immense amount of responsibility 
resting upon them? When the question comes, 
“ Where are these lambs I have entrusted to thy care ?” 
will the answer be “here they are, O Lord, spotless 
and pure.” Happy the father and mother who can 
make it. 

If it is requisite for us to be on the watch-tower, 
always to guard the heart, out of which are the issues 
of life, for our own good, is it any less incumbent on 
us to watch the young and tender vine we are train- 
ing not only for time but eternity also? Does not 
every concerned parent know in the lines of their 
own experience that, much trouble as children often 
give in infancy and childhood, it is as nothing com- 
pared to the travail felt by them as the time approach- 
es for them to enter on an independent career? When 
the bud unfolds what will the flower be? The mas- 
ter said “ Ye cannot gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles.” Ifthe substratum of character be not prop- 
erly laid, in vain we look for wise and virtuous liv- 
ing. 

O, ye parents, who claim to be followers of the 
lowly Nazarene, look to it that you strive to fasten on 
the minds of your children those lessons of truth and 
righteousness he came to teach the children of men. 
They rise superior to all else. Fortune and fame are 
nothing compared to these. Will you then sacrifice 
on the altar of worldly pleasure the christian virtues 
of plainness and simplicity ? Will you sneer at those 
earnest men, who, in past ages, bore a. testimony 
against frivolous amusements, calling them narrow 
and bigoted? Do not the records of early christian- 
ity teem with warnings against the deceitfulness and 
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allurements of the world? Did not the early Friends 
come out from that which they testified against as be- 
ing inconsistent with the purity of morals taught in 
the gospel of Christ? 

One by one we Friends are letting our noble tes- 
timonies fall to the ground. Our badge of disciple- 
ship, by which we knew each other, and which so 
often proved a mantle of protection in the hour of 
temptation, has been laid aside because it prevents 
our following the foolish and changing fashions of 
the world. Our language, noted for its beauty and 
correctness, is no longer heard. Our testimony 
against frivolous and hurtful amusements, that tend 
to wean the mind from the serious business of life 
and launch it into an ocean of unrest, where the im- 
agination dominates all thought, has become a dead 
letter. Where wealth has invaded our homes it must 
needs be allowed to introduce into our families the 
instrumental music that lulls the mind to repose, re- 
gardless of the time and money spent in gaining a 
knowledge of it, and of the precious hours and tal- 
ents wasted inits performance. The dance and the 
card table follow in its wake, and the hours devoted 
to that social dissipation that exhausts the physical 
and weakens the mental powers are yearly increas- 
ing. Perhaps when our daughters become mere doll- 
babies, unfitted for wives and mothers, and our sons 
lose their manhood and sink into dudes and fops, we 
shall awake from the delusion. Already the decline 
in our numbers is opening our eyes to the fact that 
as an organization our society isdwindling, and must 
soon cease to be, unless there is an awakening on the 
part of our members. We cannot serve God and 
imammon, and whichever of these two we serve shall 
become our master. If we believe christianity to be 
“the way, the truth and the life” we shall be con- 
cerned to obey the injunctions of its founder. And 
the command is clear and easily understood, “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

The same lesson we ourselves learn, we should be 
concerned to teach our children. And we may rest. 
assured that Solomon was right when he said, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he wi!l not depart from it.’ The spiritual life 
that once so abounded in our society has gradually 
been weakening until its attendant light has almost. 
ceased to illuminate our souls, and this is the true cause 
of our decline. In vain will the inventions of men, 
whether they be crusades against social, or moral 
evils, or any other wrong, avail to renew this life so 
long as we put our trust in man and not in God. The 
reformations that Friends, at various times, have 
been instrumental in introducing into the world had 
their birth-place in the minds of the highly spiritual 
dedicated sons of God,and notin the minds of the 
more intellectual and worldly-wise men of the time. 


Loudoun Co., Va. Ww. W. 


To have what we want is riches, but to be able to do 
without is power.—George Macdonald. 





LOVE peace and pursue peace, love mankind and bring 
them near to the law.— Hillel. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD LANDMARKS. 

HE old landmarks! How we cling to them,— 
what pleasant associations cluster around them, 
and what atide of reminiscence surges through the 
mind as we recall incident and event that have had 
a bearing upon the history of our Society, and have 
in no small degree moulded the sentiment and 

shaped the policy of whole communities ! é 

Old landmarks are the store-houses of tradition, 
out of which the precious things of the past are made 
to stand before us, a glorified incarnation ;—a people 
that have no landmarks are without hold upon the 
past, and have no assurance of a place in the future 
history of the world. 

Some such thoughts as these were ours yesterday 
as we gathered into the reverent quiet (known only 
in its completeness in a Friends’ meeting), with the 
small company of worshipers who are striving to 
keep aloft the light of truth in the quaint old Friends’ 
Meeting-House at Merion, Pa. 

There were many more in attendance than usual, 
but it was cause for regret that so small a portion of 
the young life which constituted quite half of the as- 
sembly were the descendants of the fathers and eld- 
ers of our organization whose homes are within easy 
reach of the time-honored spot. Shall it be confesse«| 
that the children of the alien—the wild-olive of the 
great outside world, are coming in to be the standard 
bearers of our simple faith, while they to whom the 
inheritance belongs sit in easy, thoughtless indolence, 
or turn with longing to the beggarly elements of or- 
dinances and ceremonials that have never “made 
the comers thereunto perfect.” 

Do we value the rich legacy bequeathed by our 
ancestry? Do we want its vitalizing power to de- 
scend to our children in the newness, the freshness 
of the manna of to-day? Do we want to be still the 
representatives of those worthies, the vision of whose 
coming caused the inspired prophet of ancient Is- 
rael to break forth in those impassioned words that 
have been the theme of poet and apostle in all the 
ages that have intervened.—*‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountain are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings of good ; that publisheth salvation ; that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! ” 

Surely if this word of joy and hope for the future 
has had any measure of fulfilment,—it must be found 
among the people whose watchword was, and is, 
peace and good-will to all men, whose standard bears 
the inscription, “God is our teacher, our leader, our 
being ; before him we bow, to him we owe our first 
allegiance, and through obedience to the monitions 
of his Holy Spirit we look for salvation here, and 
for eternal life hereafter.” 

Are we, upon whose shoulders to-day the Ark of 
this Covenant should rest, unwilling to bear its 
weight? Shall the graves of the fathers, that raise 
their green hillocks to this bright autumnal sun- 
shine, reproach us for our faithlessness? Shall the 
wrong and outrage that drove our worthies from 
their homes across the wide ocean, to seek a resting 
place in this broad land, and to secure to all coming 
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generations freedom of conscience in all matters of 
religion,—shall these go for nothing now, that through 
their endurance no man can say aught as to how, or 
when, or where we make our offering to God ? 

Let us not repeat the history of the people chosen 
aforetime to be the champion of religion that knew 
no God but Jehovah ; groping their way through the 
dawn of spiritual truth; a semi-barbarous nation 
whose lessons of faith and patience were learned in a 
school of a most cruel bondage, they forgot, when 
the noontide of prosperity gave them a name anda 
place among the nations, the hand that had been 
outstretched for their deliverance, and by ways that 
the prophets and fathers had not taught made their 
offerings to other Gods. 

Let us rather bethink ourselves whither we are 
tending,—let us be willing to go back to first princi- 
ples and gather strength from the inspiration that 
these old landmarks awaken, and the remembrance 
of the calls to peace and holiness that have echoed 
and reéchoed within their consecrated walls. Let 
us be as faithful in our day of freedom, intelligence 
and material prosperity, as were they, and these 
courts of praise and thanksgiving, now covered with 
the dust of disuse, may again resound to the tread of 
willing feet, and the invitation, “ Come brother, come 
sister, let us go up to the house of the Lord as of old” 
be the signal of renewing and refreshment from the 
presence of him who is God over all, blessed forey- 
ermore. L. J. R. 


Ninth month, 21st, 1885. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


HE last number of this paper contains a notice of 
the decease of Rachel M. Shoemaker, of Phila- 
delphia. To those who knew her, that brief notice 
was sufficient to awaken feelings of tenderness and 
affection, and in many the added one of gratitude. 

Having known her intimately from my earliest 
childhood, I desire to pay this little tribute to the 
memory of one whose prevailing characteristic was 
unselfishness, and whose seventy years of existence 
formed one continuous chain of litile acts of kindness. 

Little children—who make no mistakes in their 
choice of friends—were drawn to her by a sympathet- 
ic cord; andshe was ever ready to hear their com- 
plaints, enter into their sorrows, and apply the heal- 
ing balm of consolation. The sick, the afflicted, and 
the poor all had places in her heart; and by the class 
last named she will be greatly missed. 

Her humility was almost as marked as her gener- 
osity. She seemed to live for the good of others, and 
to regard herself as the very hindermost of the flock. 
She never acquired a great name in the world, never 
sought for fame ; but to do an act of kindness without 
any parade of it was at once her practice and her 
pleasure. 


‘The destitute to clothe and feed, 
Free bounty to bestow; 

‘ Supply the helpless orphan’s need, 

And soothe the widow’s woe.” 
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She has gone to reap her reward ; wel 1if those who 
abase themselves “shall be exalted,” her place will 
not be among the lowest in the Father’s house. 

My desire is for myself, and for all who were the 
recipients of her generosity, that we may gratefully 
cherish her memory, and feel that our lives have been 
made happier by her unselfish kindness. 

Ninth month 26th, 1885. H.* 
WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE ‘NIGHT? 
rh inquiring cry has sounded in man’s ear for 

memorable ages past, and it is just as applicable 
now as whenit wasfirstuttered. It isalways profitable 
to halt in one’s tracks and take retrospective glances 
to see, if possible, from where we have come, for there- 


by we may be better able to guide our course for the | 


future. The learned and logical Daniel Webster, in 
his celebrated speech in reply to Hayne, delivered in 
the United States Senate, began with these well- 
known words: “When the mariner has been tossed, 
for many days, in thick weather,and on an unknown 
sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in 
the storm, the earliest glance at the sun, to take his 
latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course.” And why should 
we not now, in opening of a new era of religious 
thought, in the beginning of what we trust to be at 
least a breaking away of the clouds of superstition, 
infidelity and doubt, why should we not set our com- 
pass by the aid of all the faith and knowledge of the 
truth we possess, and avail ourselves of this opportun- 
ity to look at Jehovah, take our latitude, and if possi- 
ble calculate how far we have drifted from the true 
path as it was marked out for us by our Patron Ex- 
ample—the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
Everyone must admit that the evangelical churches 
are cutting away from many of the superstitions of 
the past—superstitions that were the result of igno- 
rance, false reasoning and sucha misinterpretation of 
passages of the bible as best suited what they wanted 
to believe. The old view that all the heathen and 
unbaptized infants perish is no longer held. The 
Calvinistic doctrine that only elect infants are saved 
has gone by. The old sectarian idea that a man of 
another religious faith was worse than one of no faith 
at all has entirely passed away. The time of dogmat- 
ical doctrines is nearing its end. Their commence- 
ment, rise and growth was a direct wandering from 
the path trodden by Christ. The master taught that 
all might be saved—yet for hundreds of years after- 
wards his followers held up the idea of election. 
Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus,—he consoled the 
sick, he told the outcast woman to goand sin no more, 
her sins were forgiven her,—yet until recent times 
the pulpits all over the land told only the story of a 
revengeful God, and exhorted all to flee from the wrath 
to come. The gospel they proclaimed was not one 
of mercy. Charity was a meaningless word to them. 
The unprecedented success of the efforts of Fox, 
Barclay, Penn and their co-laborers was no doubt due 
to their entire cutting away from the theology of 
men, and | persistent refusal to be guided by other ' peo- 








1An Essay read at the meeting of Concord First-day School 
Union, held at Chester. 
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“— 8 annie of what was truth. "They took no 
one’s idea or notion of what was or what was not nec- 
essary. They went tothe fountain head and drank 
freely of the pure fresh water as they found it. They 
were successful. But as time rolled on their fo lowers 
drank from immediately behind them. They in a 
great measure, became worshippers of Fox’s, Barclay’s 
or Penn’s religious faith instead of that of Christ. 
Personal views of men who had gone before were pro- 
claimed to be orthodox, instead of the pattern set by 
Jesus. The latter generations of Friends have, in a 
large measure, lost their individuality and are con- 
tented to accept and wear the religious garments of 
others. Have they not looked more to the discipline 
laid down by men than to the commands given by 
the Creator? Have we not all been content to pin our 
faith on what somebody else has said or done, instead 
of going to that “ pure river of water of life, clear as a 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” I take it that no man can preach the 
gospel of God without that preaching being more or 
less drawn aside by the individual ideas of the speak - 
er, and if this preaching is accepted as undisputed 
authority by another and so on—it will not be long 
before it will have lost its divine creation and become 
the handiwork of men’s brains and superstitions. Is 
not the christian world to-day worshipping its pre- 
decessors too much, and the Alpha and Omega too 
little? Let us halt. Watchman, what of the night! 

We have taken up a trust. We have assumed the 
responsibility of attempting, for little over an hour a 
week, of moulding the opinions and characters of a 
number of children. In keeping this work let us in- 
quire from what source we are drawing our inspira- 
tion. 


THE PA THWA Y OF PROGRESS. , 


MIGHT show that this truth is wider than mere 
law and custom, and that it includes even the 
arts: for they had their birth at the foot of religion. 
It was for her that the builder first drew his noble 
plans, and it was not till he had built those immortal 
temples and shown what glory there was in architec- 
ture that his skill was sought for secular purposes. 
Music found its first home in the temple; and then, 
when men had fouftd what joy there was in song, 
they made it a treasure of the home as well. Look 
into all the arts, and you will find it was for religion 
that men first builded, chiseled, painted, sung ; and 
then from her shrine the arts went out to beautify 
and bless the farthest circumference of life. I might 
show, too, how the desire to obey better the com- 
mands of religion has led to the colonization of new 
lands; but each can follow out the ramifications of 
this truth for himself. 

Having seen that it is the mission of religion to 
repeat and enforce a truth till it is accepted by man- 
kind, and then, leaving it, go on to @ higher truth, it 
is easy to settle the much debated question as to the 
difference between morality and religion. Religion 
is always ahead of the race. It urges something ‘that 


1Discourse by T. G. Milsted, of Boston, published in the Chris- 
tian Register. Concluded from last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 
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men have not fully accepted. Morality is religion 
which the world has overtaken. That which is now 
morality was once religion. As long as it was beyond 
the race it was religion. ‘ 
up to it, it became morality. When religion has 
shown itself to be true, and is no longer challenged 
by the majority of men ; when it has become law and 
common custom,—it does not need the religious sanc- 
tion, and thenceforth is morality. On the other 
hand, that which is now religion will some day be 
morality,—when men rise up to it and make it their 
common practice. Thus, religion is higher than mor- 
ality. It shows us what we ought to be, but morali- 
ty expresses only what we are. The one is nearer to 
the divine, the other to the human. For this reason, 
it is useless to try to hold a Sunday service, as the 


Societies for Ethical Culture do, in which they con- | 


fine themselves to moral truths, slighting the realm 
of religion above morality. Ifthe preacher does not 
go beyond morality, he is only competing with the 
legislatures and social scientists, whose province it is 
to apply moral truths to the affairs of men. But, ob- 
serve, morality is not beyond the race. The greater 
part of every civilization is on the level of morality, 
and mere moral truth cannot carry them further. 
Only religion can carry a man beyond himself. It 
alone can awaken the aspiration, and satisfy the 
longing to lift ourselves above ourselves,—from what 
we are to what we ought to be, into that unrealized 
realm of the good and true above us. And, further, 


our religious nature, which so many are inclined to | 


slight at the present time, thinking morality enough, 
is not confined in its operation to church and Sunday 
only. Our religious faculties are not brought out for 
use one day in the week and then laid away the 
other six, but they make our best life everywhere 


and at all times. It is the exercise of those faculties 


usually regarded as religious that makes our every- | 


day life tolerable. Faith is not for religious exercise 
only, but is a most important factor in the counting- 


room: the whole system of credit, without which the | 


wheels of business would be locked, is simply a secu- 
lar use of this religious faculty of faith. The com- 
mands to bear with one another, to love one another, 
to be gentle and forgiving,—enjoined as yet by noth- 
ing but religion,—make the sunshine of home. 


fined to worship, but are good in every work of life. 
They give strength to begin the work of day and 
sweeten the rest of night. In short, it is the use of 
the religious faculties everywhere that makes the 
desert of life blossom with what roses it has: they 
humanize and elevate the world. 

If, then, our religious faculties find exercise in 
business and our every-day affairs, why, it may be 


asked, cannot we drop all worship, and rely on the | 


secular use of our highest nature for its due devel- 
opment and balance? Because such use keeps our 
best faculties open below, not above; keeps them 
open to the world, not to new messages from heaven. 


them, and do not seek an upward pathway for them- 
selves. We have seen that religion has been the 


As soon as the race came | 


The | 
hope and aspiration that religion teaches are not con- | 


| measured distance beyond. 


| fore us: the goal to which it leads is perfection,—the 
And this is the fault of the Societies for Ethical Cul- | 


ture; they seek to help only those who are below | 
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source of all good secular law and life; and, if we cut 


| off this source, we can no more expect the good stream 


of secular life to keep’ full and strong than the Missis- 
sippi when robbed of its source. The river keeps its 
full flow only because the heavens are always rain- 


| ing down fresh supplies; and the same is true in life. 


It is plain, I think, that the moral progress of the 
world has been due to religion. Each stepin advance 
was first taken by it. The new law was first spoken 
by the prophet, and then the legislator appropriated 
it. He indeed has done nothing but reénact and ap- 
ply the law of God. Itwasuseless to enactany other. 
All that was contrary to the law of God—the old law 
of retaliation and the modern laws upholding slavery 
—was void, and had to be repealed. This seems to 
have been the method of God to lift the world. So 
that, if the world were to cast religion aside and pay 
no further heed to the divine law, mankind would 
morally advance no more, would grow no better. For 
instance, if the world had dropped religion before the 
time of Christ, there would have been no gospel, and 
so none of the countless good laws and effects that 
have come from it; and, if the world had cast aside 
religion before the time of Moses, there would have 
been no religious teacher to bring forth the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the world would have had none of 
the good results that have flowed from that code. 
Whether or not mankind would have found the up- 
ward path in any other way we do not know. We 
only know what has been the method of progress in 
all past ages of the world; and it is fair to suppose 
that future ages will be governed by the same meth- 
od, until something is shown to prove the contrary. 
So that it is fair to argue that, if wedrop religion now, 
we shall remain where we are, with nothing to speak 
the higher law to us in the future. Religion is the 
only thing that keeps the heart of the race open to 
the world of aspiration above it;it alone opens the 
upward path, and points out the far-off goal that must 
be reached. Irreligion is satisfied with the present. 
Nothing but religion makes us strike the tents of ease 
and take up the onward march. 

But no one will say that the world has advanced 


| far enough, and that it can remain where it is; no 


one will say that the source of its inspiration can be 
neglected and lost. The future must see broader, 
richer fields of life than the past has known: human 
life must tower as high as our hope has soared, must 
go deeper than our love has yet felt, must advance as 
far as faith has seen. New inspiration must arouse 
men to higher efforts, new tides of divine life lift 
them to realities that as yet are only visions dimly 
seen. We have appropriated, realized, only a few of 
the truths of Christ: his beatitudes are still beyond 
us, with their possibililies of love and endeavor. We 
are not yet on the heights of Christian life. We are 
standing at the base of the mountain, and the peaks 
of divine possibility loom up in the untraversed, un- 
An infinite path is be- 


Christian’s aim. Religion now holds out that far-off 
end ; and it alone will give the means of taking each 
intervening onward step, when we are ready to take 
it. The light to guide us up that path must come 











from religion, as it in the past guided men from their 
rude spelling of the moral page of life to their present 
condition. The laws that will bridge the chasms of 
the future——and there will be many between our 
present condition and perfection—must, in the first 
place, be uttered by religion, which speaks in the 
name of God, from whom cometh every good and 
perfect thing. As in the past, so in the future, re- 
ligion will go on pointing out the divine, that it may 
become the human; interpreting the law of heaven, 
insisting upon it till it is made the law of earth; ele- 
vating humanity till it comes nearer the life of angels 
and archangels while yet in “these dwellings of dust ;” 
transforming men till they are changed from glory to 
glory into the image of God ; changing the world till 
his will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

BRILLIANT GIFTS WISELY USED. 
oo historical part we find in the Scriptures is to 

me exceedingly interesting. The character of 
Moses shines out in a radiance and strength of pur- 
pose equaled by few. Raised in all the magnificence 
of kings’ courts, to renounce these and choose rather 
to suffer affliction with his own people seals his un- 
shaken faith in a divine call. The call seemed to him 
to come out of the bush by which he stood, no doubt 
absorbed in meditation on the course to pursue; and 
behold, the bush burned and was not consumed, and 
he said “I will turn aside and see this great sight.” 
This was to him an outward evidence that a mission 
of no common magnitude was assigned him, to enter 
again the very court he had rejected and left; to 
show that a power divine was mightier than all the 
powers of Egypt put together. The records of the 
past in the sacred Scriptures and elsewhere are testi- 
monials of divine protection, from the earliest ages 
down to our own time; even to-day the angel of 
peace whispers to all that are bound in evil habits as 
with fetters of brass and chains of iron, “Shake them 
all off and follow me.” If true to the trust reposed in 
us, we may rise as did Israel’s great leader to Horeb’s 
height, there take off our sandals and lay down in 
sweet repose to be disturbed by transient scenes no 
more forever. How it humbles self-presuming to 
trace experiences dignified with pure devotion and 
self-sacrifice! 

Saran Hunt. 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 
OHN WOOLMAN? And who was he? Is this 
going to be an article on agricultural matters 
under a quaint bucolic title? No. John Woolman 
was a man, a real man, a great deal more of a man 
than is common in any age. Bookish people know 
of him. In America his name is enshrined in the 
hearts of the good and true; and most Quakers, here 
and everywhere, have great love for this gentlest, hu- 
manest, humblest member of their sect. The great 
world, however, has not seen his nobleness, though 
he was one of the truest friends of manas man. The 
time may be at hand for a wider recognition of his 
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reception of his teaching. Dead now these hundred 
and ten years, he yet had thoughts which not only 
met the needs of society as he knew it, but which, if 
acted upon, would afford a safe solution of all the 
gravest difficulties of society of to-day. 

Apart from his personal worth, and apart from the 
value of his labors his Journal and a few other writ- 
ings have a literary excellence which has won the 
admiration of literary men. Charles Lamb said, “ Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart ;” and Dr. 
Channing remarked that “the secret of Woolman’s 
purity of style is that his eye was single, that con- 
science dictated his words.” Yet he was only a work- 
ing tailor, and had had educational advantages of a 
very meagre kind. Goodness wrought all his works 
and chose all his words. The venerable American 
Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, has written 
an introduction to the latest edition of his Journal, 
etc. 

Born at Northampton, in Burlington county, West 
Jersey in 1720, John Woolman could have seen little 
luxury compared with its positive wantonness in 
these times; yet he detected its pernicious nature 
and tendency as clearly as if he had traced it from 
the palaces of the rich to the hovels of the poor. His 
own lot was humble enough. Up to twenty years of 
age he lived with his parents, and worked on the 
plantation, and “ having had schooling pretty well for 
a planter ”—he says—“ I used to improve it in winter 
evenings and other leisure times. With my father’s 
consent I engaged with a man, in much business as a 
shopkeeper and baker, to tend shop and keep books.” 

Even at this early age he was visited with those 
thoughts which asserted such a commanding place in 
his life, and became the rich heritage he left behind. 

It is often said that those whospeak against luxury 
would be as luxurious as anybody if they had the 
means at their command, and that those who plead 
for a more equal distribution of wealth only do so 
out of envy. John Woolman’s life is a refutation of 
both these statements. He says at twenty-one, “In 
the management of my outward affairs I may say 
with thankfulness, I found truth to be my support.” 
A little later he writes, “ My mind, through the power 
of truth, was in a good degree weaned from the desire 
of 6utward greatness, and I was learning to be con- 
tent with real conveniences that were not costly, so 
that a way of life free from much entanglement ap- 
peared best for me, though the income might be 
small. I had several offers of business that appeared 
profitable, but I did not see my way clearly to accept 
of them, believing they would be attended with more 
outward care and cumber than was required of me to 
engage in. I saw that an humble man, with the bles- 
sing of the Lord, might live on a little, and that 
where the heart was set on greatness, success in busi- 
ness did not satisfy the craving, but that commonly 
with an increase of wealth the desire of wealth in- 
creased. There was a care on my mind so to passmy 
time that nothing might hinder me from the most 
steady attention to the voice of the true Shepherd. 
My employer, though now a retailer of goods, was by 
trade a tailor, and kept a servant-man at that busi- 


worth, because it has now come for a more general | ness, and I began to think about learning the trade, 














expecting that if I should settle I might by this trade 
and a little retailing of goods, get a living in a plain 
way without the load of a great business. I men- 
tioned it to my employerand we soon agreed on terms, 
and when I had leisure from the affairs of merchan- 
dise I worked with this man.” 

The process usually recommended is for the 
worker to become the trade, and the servant the 
master; but Woolman partially reversed the order. 
Even in the quiet way in which he carried on busi- 
ness he found temptations to branch out; but he 
would not yield. His own account of this struggle of 
conscience is beautiful for its simplicity and trust. 
He says: “Until this year (1756) I continued to retail 
goods, besides following my trade as a tailor; about 
which I grew uneasy on account of my business grow- 
ing too cumbersome. I had begun with selling trim- 
mings for garments, and from thence proceeded to sell 
cloths and lines ; and at length, having got a consid- 
erable shop of goods, my trade increased every year, 
and the way to a large business appeared open, but I 
felt a stop in my mind. 

“Through the mercies of the Almighty, I had, in 
a good degree, learned to be content witha plain way 
of living. I-had but a small family; and on serious 
consideration I believed truth did not require me to 
engage in many cumbering affairs. It had been my 
general practice to buy and sell things really useful. 
Things that served chiefly to please the vain mind in 
people, I was not easy to trade in; seldom did it, 
and whenever I did I found it weaken me asa Chris- 
tian. 

“The increase of business became my burden; 
for though my natural inclination was towards mer- 
chandise, yet I believed truth required me to live 
more free from outward cumber; and there was now 
a strife in my mind between thetwo. In this exercise 
my prayers were put up to the Lord, who graciously 
heard me, and gave me a heart resigned to His holy 
will. Then I lessened my outward business, and as 
I had opportunity, told my customers of my inten- 
tions, that they might consider what shop to turn to. 
In a while I wholly laid down merchandise, and fol- 
lowed my trade as a tailor by myself, having no ap- 
prentice. I also had a nursery of apple trees, in 
which I employed some time in hoeing, grafting, 
trimming, and inoculating.” 

With regard to country life, he thought that “if 
the leadings of the Spirit were more attended to, more 
people would be engaged in the sweet employment 
of husbandry, where labor is agreeable and health- 
ful.” 

The political economist may find something worth 
thinking over in the following utterances of the man 
who chose labor rather than trade, and bare suffi- 
ciency for a plain life rather than plenty. “In my 
youth,” he says, “I was used to hard labor, and al- 
though I was middling healthy, yet my nature was 
not fitted to endure so much as many others. Being 
often weary, I was prepared to sympathize with those 
whose circumstances in life, as free men, required 
constant labor to answer the demands of their credi- 
tors, as well as with others under oppression. Inthe 
uneasiness of body which I have many times felt by 
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too much labor, not asa forced but a voluntary op- 
pression, I have often been excited to think on the 
original cause of that oppression which is imposed on 
many in the world. The latter part of the time where- 
in I labored on our plantation, my heart through the 
fresh visitations of heavenly love, being often tender, 
and my leisure time being spent in reading the life 
and doctrines of our blessed Redeemer, the account 
of the sufferings of martyrs, and the history of the 
first rise of our Society, a belief was gradually settled 
in my mind that if such as had great estates gener- 
ally lived in that humility and plainness which be- 
long to a Christian life, and laid much easier rents 
and interests on their lands and moneys, and thus led 
the way toa right use of things, so great a number of 
people might be employed in things useful, that labor 
both for men and other creatures would need to be 
no more than an agreeable employ; and divers 
branches of business, which serve chiefly to please 
the natural inclinations of our minds, and which at 
present seem necessary to circulate that wealth which 
some gather, might, in this way of pure wisdom, be 
discontinued.” 

We do not, even in whatare called “ these advanced 
days,” come upon many men who have traveled as 
far in the direction of brotherly love and brotherly 
equality asthe gentle, fearless Quakerof Mount Holly. 
Perhaps his most honorable distinction is that he 
held all his views in the spirit of pure love ; not a bit- 
ter word can be found in his writings reflecting upon 
the rich and upon oppressors; he pitied them, yet 
never failed to warn and plead with them. The large- 
ness of his heart and the faithfulness of his love ap- 
pear with great distinction in these words: He who 
professeth to believe in our Almighty Creator, and in 
His Son Jesus Christ, and is yet more intent on the 
honors, profits, and friendships of the world than he 
is, in singleness of heart, to stand faithful to the Chris- 
tian religion, is in the channel of idolatry ; while the 
Gentile who, notwithstanding some mistaken opin- 
ions, is established in the true principle of virtue, 
and humbly adores an Almighty Power, may be of 
the number that fear God and work righteousness.” 
—J. P. Gledstone. 


Humste sur Userut.—* There is a man,” said his 
neighbor, speaking of a village carpenter “who has 
done more good, I really believe, in this community, 
than any other person who ever livedinit. He isn’t 
worth two thousand dollars, and its very little that he 
can put down on subscription papers for any object. 
But a new family never movesinto the village that 
he does not find them out, to give them neighborly 
welcome, and offer any little service he can render. 
He is always ready to watch a sick neighbor and 
look after his affairs for him, and I’ve sometimes 
thought he and his wife keep house-plants in winter 
just for the sake of being able to send little bouquets 
to invalids. He finds time for a pleasant word for 
every child he meets, and you'll always see them 
climbing into his one-horse wagon when he has no 
other load. He really seems to havea genius for 
helping folks in all sorts of common ways, and it 
does me good every day just to meet him on the 
streets.”—Selected. 
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VITAL ACTIVITIES. 

HE past summer has not been a time of negligent 

idleness or mere recreation for many who feel a 
true earnestness for the well-being of our household 
of faith. The weighty and vital subjects that were 
consigned to large committees at our last yearly meet- 
ings have not been lying dormant, but earnest minds 
have been concentrating their efforts upon them, and 
we may confidently expect an increase of light with 
the coming together of all wanderers to our meetings 
and ourhomes. The consciousness of our needs must 
be very vivid in thoughtful minds, and to know well 
our deficiencies tends to their amendment. 

There is something very encouraging and joyous 
in the reopening of the First-day schools this autumn, 
and we are sure that where the reasonable and proper 
measures are adopted for the help of this précious 
work in behalf of the young, a satisfactory growth 
may be countedon. We do not mean that a merein- 
crease of numbers is certain, but that a deepening in 
the efficiency of the instructions is the reasonable 
outcome of earnest religious thought, and of a wise 
consideration of means. 

We hope the new lesson leaves prepared from the 
revised Bible by some of our truly concerned and 
most competent teachers, will receive the favorable 
consideration of all those intelligently engaged in the 
First-day school work. It is an effort to meet one of 
the real needs of our young teachers who feel con- 
cerned to aid in the right help and guidance of the 
children. In some schools, we know, classes are en- 
gaged from year to year in the continuous and sys- 
tematic study of the Scriptures, and are deeply inter- 
ested in the continuance of this line of study—be- 
lieving it very profitable. But the use of the Scrip- 
tures with special reference to the maintenance of 
the testimonies which Friends feel it their special 
work to foster at this time, is the mission of the les- 
son leaves; and there is a real need of their pure, 
clear and practical expositional statements in most, 
if not all, the First-day schools of Friends. They 
may also serve as another bond of union between 
our various congregations, without hindering by any 
needless limitations the free action of that spontane- 
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ous instruction which the qualified teacher is often 
enabled to hand forth from the heart’s treasury. 

We need a thoughtful upholding of real landmarks 
of recognized Truth long so precious to our church— 
but we have an abiding objection to offering any im- 
pediments to the liberty of thought which is the priv- 
ilege of truly spiritual Christians. Our Bible is for 
our help and never for our hindrance, and we hold 
earnestly the testimony of our fathers of the first gen- 
eration of Quakerism, and of the Apostles of the 
earliest days of the Christian church, that “the tab- 
ernacle of God is with men.” If the children of our 
people learn to realize in their early days that they 
are indeed temples of the Holy Ghost and that they 
may have immediate access to the fountain of all 
Truth, they will see that they are free indeed from 
creed and legend. They will see confirmation of this 
in the experience of life—finding themselves led by 
the spiritual inward guide in ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace. This previous gift of the Holy Spirit 
is found to be vouchsafed to all who earnestly desire 
it—to the “pure in heart” who, it is promised “ shall 
see God.” 

It is very easy to show that the simple faith of 
Quakerism is entirely Scriptural, and this is perhaps 
an important function of the First-day school, and 
our heartiest sympathy goes forth to those dear 
Friends who have enlisted themselves in the great 
work of the nurture of real religious sentiment and 
thought amongst our youth. We recall the famous 
words of the great Froebel in regard to important 
work which he strove to accomplish in the reforma- 
tion of the fundamental education of the little child— 
“ Come, let us live for our children, so that the next 
generation may be God’s children.” 





“ And I saw anew Heaven and a new earth: for 
the first Heaven and the first earth are passed away : 
and the seais no more. And I saw the holy city, 
New -Jerusalem, coming down out of Heaven from 
God, made ready asa bride adorned for her husband. 
And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his people. 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.”—Revelations 21: 1-4: revised edition. 


WORK IN THE MISSION SCHOOL. 

HE workers in Friends’ Mission, in this city, 
have concluded to venture on another season of 
labor. The First-day meeting’ will be held at 11 A. 
M., under the supervision of Robert E. Evans and 
other Friends; the First-day school at a quarter before 
3, with George B. Cock as superintendent; Friends’ 
meeting on Third-day evening, under the direction of 























James H. Atkinson, will open 11th mo. 3d, at 7.45 
o’clock, p. m.; Temperance meeting, Fifth-day eve- 
ning, under a committee, of which Humphreys Gar- 
rigues is chairman. The sewing schools, under the 
direction of Martha B. Downing, will not be re- 
sumed until the Eleventh month. 

There is great need of workers in connection with 
this mission; could more of our young people be 
prevailed on to come forward and assist, much added 
good could be effected, and these young Friends 
would find there is a blessing results from laboring for 
the elevation of others greater than can be known by 
an indulgence in selfish gratification and alove of 
ease. The possibility of a kindergarten for the ne- 
glected children of that vicinity—Fairmount avenue 
and Beach street—has been proposed, but such an 
arrangement, whilst it would be very useful would 
require considerable more funds. 

Any inclining to contribute to the support of any 
or all of the various departments can send to James 
Gaskill, Treasurer, 224 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


FOR THE AID OF MARTHA SCHOFIELD’S 
SCHOOL. 
HE work of education and training of young col- 
ored people at Aiken, S. C., carried on by Mar- 
that Schofield, has heretofore been explained quite 
fully in the columns of this journal, and was _partic- 
ularly alluded to in her letter, published Ninth mo. 
19th. As we feel no doubt that many persons would 
be glad to join in helping forward a worthy undertak- 
ing of this kind, we announce that we will receive 
subscriptions on account of the Aiken school, and will 
see that they are duly forwarded. We acknowledge 
the receipt of the following: 


Wilmer Atkinson . i i ; ; - $5.00 
THE question is sometimes raised whether the sub- 
scription price of our paper could not be materially 
reduced, so as to extend its circulation largely. Our 
reply to this has always been that if it is to be self- 
sustaining, any considerable reduction is out of the 
question, until the circulation becomes much larger. 
The unavoidable expenses of its production are such 
as to require continual prudence and economy in the 
management of its revenues. We make this com- 
ment in connection with a paragraph from the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York, which on being asked 
why it could not put the price at $1, instead of $3, 
says: 

“We could, and make twenty-five per cent. clear 
on it, if we filled it with such a heterogeneous mass 
of unedited, unreliable, poorly written materials of 
the goody-goody and baddy-baddy type. Give us 
one day a week, with a paste-pot and scissors, a sten- 
ographer, and three or four daily papers with a few 
correspondents, told to ‘spin it out.’ Then, with 
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head-lines two inches long and two or three big wood- 
cuts of public men that would almost make their fam- 
ilies wisb they had no reputation, we could get it out 
in twenty-four hours each week, and find pleasurable 
change in giving the rest of the time to literary pur- 
suits. Such a paper would be very dear, however, at. 
twenty-five cents a year. The fact is that a good re- 
ligious paper, carefully edited, at $2.50 or $3 a year, is 
the cheapest thing that is ever sold to the public.” 





MARRIAGES. 
CORNELL—HORNEY.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near the city of Richmond, Indiana, on Fifth-day, 
Ninth month 24th, 1885, with the approbation of White 
Water Monthly Meeting, John J. Cornell, of Mendon, New 
York, to Eliza V. Horney, of the former place. 

MOORE—ROBERTS.—On Ninth month 22d, 1885, in 
Philadelphia, under the care of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Sharpless Moore, of New Garden, Chester county, Pa., 
and Lydia Roberts, of Philadelphia. 

DEATHS. 

GEORGE.—On Fourth-day evening, Ninth month 234d, 
at Overbrook, Philadelphia, Joseph W. George, in his 81st 
year; a valued member of Merion Preparative, and Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

ORVIS.—In Pickering, Ont., on the 25th and 29th of 
Eighth month, 1885, Wiman and May, twin children of Ira 
P., and Sarah Ann Orvis, aged nearly 10 months. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

HIS began, at Mt. Palatine, on Second-day, the 

14th of Ninth month. On the preceding Sixth- 
day Friends from a distance began to flock in and 
were kindly met at the railroad station, eight miles 
distant from the meeting house, by Friends with car- 
riages and light wagons, prepared to convey all to 
their hospitable homes. On Seventh-day morning, 
the first session of the meeting for Ministers and 
Elders was held, and in the afternoon of that day the 
Annual Conference of the First-day School Associa- 
tion. In the former, the majority of our meetings 
were represented in person, and all the appointed 
representatives were present; also one ministering 
Friend from the East was with us. Though the answer- 
ing of the queries showed some deficiencies among 
us, we were advised not to dwell too much on weak- 
nesses, but to endeavor to correct them; one Friend 
telling us of conversing with a dear aged sister, who 
remarked to him, “I feel that I have through my 
life dwelt too much on my own weakness and not 
enough on the strength of God.” A few words of coun- 
sel from several and the meeting closed its first ses- 
sion. 

Near three o’clock the First-day School Annual 
Association convened, opening with the calling of 
delegates, to which all responded but one who sent 
a reason for absence, and then the reading of the re- 
ports. These latter evinced an increasing interest in 
the schools, wherever established. Excellent epistles 
from similar associations manifested a fraternal re- 
gard and desire for our welfare and progress in all 
that is good. First-day opened up cloudy, after a 
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night of wind and rain, making it disagreeable for 
those at any distance from the meeting to attend ; 
consequently it was much smaller than usual, but 
the house was comfortably filled. Vocal supplication 
was offered at the opening of the meeting for a bless- 
ing on the deliberations of the coming week. 

Many testimonies were borne during the two ses- 


sions of the day, some of them doctrinal, but the | 


generality of them practical, pointing out the duties 
of the Christian and showing the efficacy of the Di- 
vine Light within us, to guide and assist in perform- 
ing these duties. In the evening a meeting of the 
Illinois Peace Society was, as usual, held. 

Second-day morning dawned upon us, bright and 
beautiful, rather cool, but so pleasant that its influ- 
ence seemed reflected on all around. The Represen- 
tative Committee met at eight o’clock. Memorials of 
two aged Friends, deceased, of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, were read; also a paper from one of our 
own members entitled an “ Address to all who claim 
the name of Friend.” The Yearly Meeting proper 
assembled promptly at the usual hour, ten o’clock, 
and transacted the routine business, reading epistles 
from other meetings, appointing committees, etc. In 

, the evening, at the meeting house, was held a “ Chil- 
dren’s meeting.” Though nearly all the adults were 
present, the children, occupying the front seats, were 
the chief objects of interest, and the exercises were 
mainly for them. They appeared much interested, 
expressing themselves afterward as having such a 
good meeting. Would not such meetings be a good 
thing, generally, at such times? We want our chil- 
dren to go to meeting and we expect them to sit still 
while there, but unless they can understand what is 
said or done, how can we reasonably expect them to 
feel sufficient interest to care whether they go or not, 
or whether they sit still or not ? 

On Third-day the state of the Society was consid- 
ered by reading the queries and answers from the 
quarterly meeting, showing some deficiencies, but 
manifesting a care for overcoming them, that was en- 
couraging for our future. The second session of the 
First-day School Conference, in the evening, was 0c- 
cupied with reading replies to epistles received, es- 
says, recitations, remarks, etc. One teacher sent in 
a very interesting account of the manner in which 
she instructs her class of little ones. 

On Fourth-day morning, after the closing of the 
labors of the representative committee, the meeting 
for public worship was held. As on the First-day of 
the week, several excellent discourses were delivered. 
Fourth and Fifth-day afternoons were devoted, in 
joint session, to receiving reports from the Indian, 
Temperance, Prison, Codperative Labor and other 
committees, the ministers of the Representative 
Committees, etc. 

A rather small, but quite interesting house-meet- 
ing gathered at the home of one of our members on 
Fourth-day evening. These house-meetings are 
much prized by those who attend them. 

Fifth-day morning finished the labors of the Year- 
ly Meeting in separate session, after which a few ten- 
dering communications and heartfelt farewell ser- 

mons, as tributes of love and thanksgiving followed. 
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Then a period of solemn and impressive silence, and 
Illinois Yearly Meeting closed its work for 1885, and 
now lives but in the memory of the past,a memory 
hallowed by grateful thoughts and tender recollec- 


tions. Evizasetu H. Coae. 
Holder, Ii. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Tuts has been in session at Richmond, during the 
past week. The meeting of Ministers and Elders as- 
sembled on the 26th ult., at 2 P.M., continuing in 
session about two and a half hours. Several strangers 
were present, including Sunderland P. Gardner, John 
J. Cornell, Thomas Foulke, Daniel Underhill, and 
others. The meeting was about its usual size and was 
satisfactory. There were gospel deliverances from 
all these Friends, except the last named, and from 
Ann Packer, Sarah Hutton, and others. 

On First-day, the weather bright and clear, three 
meetings were held in the large house—at 10 A. M., 
and3,and7P. M. The morning meeting was the 
largest in many years, the house being packed, and 
some not able to gain admission. The great audience 
was attentive, and the silence most profound. John 
J. Cornell occupied the hour in a powerful sermon, 
one of his best, practical and argumentative, adap- 
ted to the mixed audience,—many members of other 
religious bodies being present. All seemed interest- 
ed and instructed. This was followed by a prayer, 
adapted to the occasion, offered by Thomas Foulke. 
All hearts seemed baptized with the holy spirit, and 
the silence was profound when this most favored sit- 
ting closed. 

At the third hour in the afternoon, the audience 
being nearly as large as in the morning, andas atten- 
tive and silent, Sunderland P. Gardner occupied 
nearly an hour and a half in one of his most powerful 
and lucid sermons. This was followed by two pray- 
ers, and some remarks from others. 

In the evening the audience was nearly as large as 
in the afternoon—much larger than was expected for 
an evening meeting, evincing a deep and continued 
interest, especially on the part of the young. Benja- 
min Hopkins, of Cincinnati, opened and spoke more 
than half an hour, clearly and practically. This was 
followed by communications from John J. Cornell 
Thomas Foulke, and one or two others. The meet- 
ing was baptized into deep feeling, and by the holy 
spirit. All seemed to feel that it was a precious, fav- 
ored, good meeting. 

Our friend John J. Cornell, has an appointed 
meeting for Fourth-day evening, especially for the 
young, but all are invited. 

The general yearly meeting opens this morning ; 
other strangers from a distance have continued to 
flow in and the gathering will be large. The weath- 
er continues bright and beautiful. 

Richmond, Ninth month 28th. * 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On the Gunpowder River at its junction by Western 
River, twenty miles north of the city of Baltimore, 
may be found old Gunpowder Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Here we have just enjoyed our last quar- 











terly meeting preceding Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
1885, two hundred and thirteen years after the found- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting, which alternated between 
the eastern and western shores of the Chesapeake Bay, 
at Thirdhaven and West River, until it wassettled in 
Baltimore. 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting was established 
Fourth month 23d, 1739, about the time of the emi- 
gration of Friends to Virginia and the founding of 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. Also about this time, 
many Friends left the Eastern Shore and settled in 
and about the growing town of Baltimore, and Gun- 
powder and Sandy Spring Friends sent committees 
to assist in establishing Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
on Aisquith street, in 1792. Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting, at Fallstown, was established in 1816, and 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting is, as of old, composed 
of the above named monthly meetings. 

In the year 1779, the first report against Friends 
for holding slaves was made in Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, and resulted in the disownment of one mem- 
ber. 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting has few members, 
now, but there are enough good and earnest Friends 
to entertain and refresh all comers to their pleasant 
and hospitable homes. About forty persons went up 
by the Northern Central railroad, and the York 
Turnpike from the city. The old meeting-house was 
occupied to its full capacity. No ministers were in 
attendance from other quarterly meetings, but those 
of our own were favored to hold forth the good work 
of life, with authority and power; and with the pre- 
cious gift of ministry and ever living silence, the hearts 
of the people were made to rejoice. Love and Unity 
prevailed and we were favored to have good meetings. 

The clerk of men’s meeting, Seneca P. Broomall, 
on calling the names of the Representatives, found 
all present except one, who was sick. 

The committee on Education held their quarterly 
meeting on the afternoon of First-day, conducted by 
Eli M. Lamb, Principal of Friends’ monthly meeting 
school of Baltimore, who made a favorable report of 
progress. 

The painful and troublesome violation of our dis- 
cipline by some members in the Western District of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting was again brought be- 
fore the meeting, and the acknowledgment of our de- 
ficiencies developed that there was little or no abate- 
ment in the infringement of the good order of the so- 
ciety by the vending of intoxicating liquors in this 
district of our yearly meeting. Friends from Baltimore 
said they had hoped and waited for the time when 
all will come into unity and harmony with our val- 
ued testimonies. 

A memorial of our deceased friend, Esther B. Can- 
by, was read, and the recollection of her chaste and 
earnest ministry, her pure private life, and sweet 
spirit, cast a deep and abiding solemnity over the 
meeting, under which it ceased. 

H. J. 
Baltimore, Ninth month 22d, 1885. 


—Nottingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, for- 
merly held alternately at West Nottingham and Brick 
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Meeting House, will hereafter include Oxford in ro- 
tation, being held at each place every third month. 
The first meeting since the change was held in Ox- 
ford Friends’ Meeting-House yesterday and was large- 
ly attended, many of the younger members being pres- 
ent and embracinga very impressive religious service. 
Those in the ministry were Allen Flitcraft, of Ches- 
ter, Pa., Margaretta Walton, of Ercildoun, Pa., and 
Wm. Way and Hanna Reynolds, of Rising Sun, Md. 
The next meeting will be held at West Nottingham, 
on the 16th of next month. The clerks of the meet- 
ing are E. R. Buffington and Elizabeth B. Passmore. 
Oxford, Pa., Herald, 19th ult. 


—Joseph B. Livezey, of Upper Greenwich, N. J., 
and Joseph Powell, of Darby, have just completed a 
religious visit to Friends in Bucks county, Pa., more 
particularly in the vicinity of Wrightstown, attending 
six meetings, and having opportunities in over sev- 
enty-five families of young married people. They 
were encouraged by the evidences of a feeling of in- 
terest which seemed to be waiting for a helping hand 
from older Friends to be brought into active service. 


—A note from an Illinois correspondent on the 21st 
ult., says: “ Edward Coale, of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting, having obtained the approval of his meet- 
ing, proposes to start on his Western tour the mid- 
dle of this week. He will probably be joined by 
Abel Mills, of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. They 
will be absent several weeks, as his concern embraces 
a large extent of territory.” 

—Our friend John J. Cornell obtained from Roch- 
ester Monthly Meeting a minute liberating him for 
religious service to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting,— 
the same monthly meeting which granted him per- 
mission to proceed in marriage. 


—At West Chester Meeting, on First-day, a visit- 
ing friend was present and spoke, as also did Lydia 
H. Price, the company present being large, especial- 
ly on the women’s side. The latter Friend, to the 
regret of many at West Chester, is about to remove 
her home, (in company with her daughter and son- 
in-law, Dr. Edward Jackson), to Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. The meeting at West Chester, it may be 
remarked, shows signs of an encouraging activity of 
religious interest. The First-day school is large, and 
it, as well as the meeting, is attended by quite a 
number of the young men and women of the State 
Normal School, some sixty of whom record them- 
selves at the school as being customarily attendants 
at Friends’ meeting. 


—A general meeting in the interest of Temper- 
ance was held at Langhorne, (Bucks Co., Pa.), on 
First-day, the 20th ult., at 2.30 p. m., under the joint 
charge of Bucks county members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, and of the Bucks Quarter Commit- 
tee on the same subject. Samuel Swain spoke at the 
opening, after which Lydia Walton, of Edgewood, 
gave a reading, cautioning physicians not to pre- 
scribe liquor asa medicine. Dr. Franklin T. Haines 
spoke at length, very acceptably, and was followed 
by William Justice, of Buffalo, N. Y., (a member of 
the Temperance Committee of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing), T. E. Langhorne, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Joseph 
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Flowers and George Justice. William Justice men- | of its administration, to the removal of a malarial 
tioned the lamentable use of liquorin Buffalo, where | fever almost immediately, under the direction of a 
there is one drinking place for each hundred and | physio-medical practitioner of our city, when other 
ten inhabitants. Several temperance meetings have | practice had failed. This physio-medical practice 
been held within the year, one of thém presided | new supersedes the old Thomsonian and is very suc- 
over by a Friend, attended by 6,000 people, and ad- | cessful and popular here and in every form of cur- 
dressed by a Catholic clergyman. Jeremiah Hay- | able disease. It is thought by A. Curtis and other 
hurst alluded to the action of Judge Harry White, | scientists of the physio-medical college, to be quite an 
of Indiana county, Penna., who refused altogether to | advance on Thomsonism, but I much doubt whether 
grant liquor licenses, assuming that he may in his | any ofthem can beat our worthy old friend Dr. Wm. 
discretion refuse all. (This question is likely to be | Hallowell, of Norristown, Pennsylvania. I am ac- 








tested in the Supreme Court of the State.) quainted with but one other of the Lobelia family, 
i which is Lobelia syphiltica which has been said to be » 
COMMUNICATIONS. poisonous ; but not being a thorough botanist I say 
not on that point, but leave it with others. 
THE SPIRIT OF GAMBLING. Rus Roris. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Padua, Lil. 


(p= of the wost passions of the day is the spirit of ‘ eee TR ee 

gambling. It pervades nearly all classes ; so many [We cheerfully insert the protest of our correspon- 
of our leading papers publish the doings on the race | ‘ent concerning Lobelia inflata. The authority of Ss. 
course, base-ball playing, and walking-matches, where | B- Was mainly Wood, whose comments on the officin- 
thousands of dollars are spent in gambling. Our | #! Virtues of plants are supposed to be pretty sound, 
cities are full of men who lounge about saloons and and are interesting. But if, by the inevitable limita- 
Street corners, talking about the next horse-race, or tions of our knowledge, we fall into an error, we are 
base-ball game; their whole time is devoted to the | Teady to give place to dissenting opinion ; it is only 
interest of gambling in some form or other. Our | learned physicians who can speak authoritatively of 
county fairs have run into gambling, and many of our the relative values of officinial plants.—Eps.]} 
business firms have resorted to it in some way to gain ; 
trade. The fact that so many of our young men are NOT AS I WILL. 
thronging all places where they can live by perilous 
“chances” is a matter assuming serious importance, 
both morally and religiously. It is high time that we 
were bearing testimony against these evils that are 
existing in our land. Every Christian should bear 
his testimony against the evil of betting and gam- 
bling transactions, of every amount and kind, assome- 























BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 





LINDFOLDED and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 


thing wicked and disreputable. He can refuse to Each day more surely as I go, 
touch a “book,” or dabble ina “ pool,” or even help That doors are opened, ways are made, 
make a“ corner.” He can be satisfied with honest Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
gains. He can frown uponall trading whose elements By some great law unseen and still, 
are dishonest, whatever its profits may be, for all Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 
such gains are sin, and the end of sin is death. “Not as I will.” 
- y 
Richmond, Ind. oe « M. Blindfolded and alone I wait. 
—_—— _ Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 
MEDICAL USE OF LOBELIA. Too heavy burdens in the load, 


And too few helpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go,— 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In arecent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
there is so wide a mistake made that we are not willing 
it should stand uncorrected—under the sanction of a 



















Friends’ paper. Having been for half a century or That I am glad the good and ill 

over constantly in the use of Lobelia inflata as a medi- By changeless law are ordered still 

cine in my family and among our neighbors, I know “ Not as I will.” 

it to be as innocuous a vegetable medicine as can be 

used, and very valuable as an emetic. I cannot bear “ Not as I will!” the sound grows sweet 

to have its curative properties misrepresented with Each time my lips the words repeat. 

the assertion that less than a teaspoonful of the “ Not as I will,’’ the darkness feels 
powdered seed or herb would produce death. I was More safe than light when this thought steals 


Like whispered voice to calm and bless 

All unrest and all loneliness. 

“ Not as I will,” because the One 

Who loved us first and best has gone ‘ 
Before us on the road, and still 


For us must all His love fulfill— 
And but the other day I knew “ Not as we will.” 


a witness, in one violent case of inflammatory fever, 
to the administration of eleven heaped teaspoonfuls 
in less than an hour, with the happiest results—the 
entire removal of every inflammatory action in less 
than six hours, and the entire recovery of the patient 
in avery few days. 































































ASPIRATION. 
ANISH all random thoughts that are not white ; 
Let dreams and fancies be so clean and pure, 
That, leaving the mind’s shade, they can endure, 
The test of instantaneous searching light. 


Mend thou thy broken speech, and make it whole; 
Let thy words be so worthy that if death 
Come suddenly, shall be thy latest breath 

A benediction to some listening soul. 


Before thy task is finished thou mayst tire; 
Let thy plans be so noble and so high, 
That deeds undone shall be thy legacy, 

To toilers whom thy life has helped inspire. 


Hold cheerful views! Rest ever in content! 
But think, speak, act and live asif to die 
This moment were thy body’s destiny— 
Immortal thou in life’s accomplishment. 
—ELua A. GILEs, in Unity. 


WHEN MAMMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 
HEN Mamma was a little girl 
.Or so they say to me), 
She never used to romp and run, 
Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, 
Nor climb an apple-tree. 
She always kept her hair in curl— 
When Mamma was a little girl. 


When Mamma was a little girl, 
(It seems to her, you see), 
She never used to tumble down, 
Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, ° 
Nor drink her papa’s tea. 
She learned to knit, ‘‘ plain,” “seam,” and “ purl”— 
When Mamma was a little girl. . 


But grandma says—it must be true— 
“How fast the seasons o’er us whirl! 

Your Mamma, dear, was just like you, 
When she was grandma’s little girl!” 


—GRACE F. CooLipGE, in St. Nicholas for October. 








SWARTHMORE. 

ee is making for a much desired addition 

to the equipment of Swarthmore,—an observato- 
ry, Prof. Susan Cunningham has been especially inter- 
esting herself in the undertaking, and the subscrip- 
tions of funds so far warrant the expectations that 
the movement will result in success. The cost may 
be stated at about $1000, of which $700 will provide a 
good telescope, and the remainder a sufficient build- 
ing in which to place it. 

J. Russell Hayes, of West Chester, a member of 
the Junior Class of this year, who had acted as editor 
of the Phenix, the college monthly, at the close of 
last session, has been unable, on account of consider- 
ations of health, to return this year, and the editori- 
al staff have elected Thomas A. Jenkins, of West 
Chester, in his place. The Phenix may be the ve- 
hicle for much interesting and useful matter, as well 
as the means of increasing literary culture among 
the students. We believe the editors are earnest in 
endeavoring to make it creditable to their alma mater, 
and they deserve encouragement and aid to that 
end. 


| 
| 
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Dr. Walter A. Ford, the Directory of Physical Cul- 
ture, has resumed his systematic inquiry into the 
physical condition of students, in order to direct their 
exercise in the gymnasium. This is calculated to be 
of great use, especially to any who are inclined to 
neglect taking physical exercise, and to work unduly 
hard at their studies. 

A new system of “ marking” is proposed, and, we 
believe, has met the approval of the Faculty. Here- 
tofore the standing of students in their classes has 
been relatively to each other,—that is they were 
classed, according to the average result of their reci- 
tations, as No.1,2,andso on. This plan has some 
serious objections, one being the excessive stimulus 
to competitive effort of those who are near the head 
of the class, and the comparative discourage- 
ment also, of those who while perhaps not 
quite so quick, are doing very well, and mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. The new plan much 
better shows the position of the students rela- 
tively to their work. They will be classified as “ Hon- 
orable,” being those whose general average is over 
90; “Creditable,” those between 75 and 90; “ Satis- 
factory,” between 60 and 7); and “ Unsatisfactory,” 
those below 60. 

At West Chester, it is proposed by a number of 
young people, chiefly Friends, to form a circle for 
advanced study, somewhat upon the plan of the 
“ Chautauqua Circle,” but to identify it with Swarth- 
more, by procuring from a member of the Faculty of 
the latter a plan of their work, and some direction 
and oversight of its progress. The scheme is still in 
the formative stage, but much interest it shown in it, 
and the idea seems to be worthy of adoption in other 
localities. Why should we not have, this winter, 
many companies of young folks, (and of older ones, 
too, for that matter), pursuing “ Swarthmore Circle” 
programmes in scientific, historical, or literary study ? 





THE LIBRARY. 
Tue Act RELATING TO MARRIAGE LiceEnsEs ; and other 
Acts defining the Duties and Responsibilities 
of those who Solemnize Marriages in Pennsylva- 
nia. Edited by Ellis Ames Ballard, of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. Pp. 16.: $0.25. Philadelphia; T. & 
J. W. Johnson & Co., 535 Chestnut street. 
Tus little work contains the full text of the law of 
Pennsylvania, passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and now just going intoeffect, by which persons 
about to marry are required to obtain a license from 
the Clerk of the County Court, by the production of 
evidence before him thatthere isno legal impedi- 
ment to their union. The law is accompanied with 
notes, explanatory of its relation to other and older 
legislation on the subject. The editor has also in- 
cluded in his volume the other acts in force defining 
the responsibilities under the law of magistrates, 
clergymen, and others who “ officiate” at marriages. 


A QUAINT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FRIEND has sent us the following quaint cir- 
cular of a school for girls which bears date Fifth 
month 1830. The desire to govern by moral disci- 
pline, and to cultivate and establish a love for the 
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true adorning ofa well balanced mind and heart has | Pearson, North Carolina; Geo. A. Lupton, John M. 


been an inestimable blessing to the children so edu- 
cated. May there be a renewal of this concern all 
over our land, that the women of the future may be 
prepared to fill the higher place designed for them. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS: 

DEBORAH MOULSON believes it is her duty to relinquish 
the school she is at this time engaged in, and to open one 
for the education of Girls, according to moral discipline in 
simplicity of speech, behavior, and apparel ; endeavoring to 
unite with an useful literary education that tuition of the 
understanding, which will induce them, on reasoning prin- 
ciples, to depart from that kind of dress and address which 
leads the youthful mind so far from the path of propriety. 
It is not intended to confine the pupils to one form of 
dress—but to that which is useful, and to endeavor so to 
engage their attention, that their ornaments may consist 
in the fruits of a well-regulated mind. But knowing from 
experience that it is necessary Parents and Guardians 
should codperate with the Teacher in suitable restrictions, 
it is desirable that all persons who make application may 
be satisfied that they are willing their children should be 
educated agreeably to this system. 

The course of study will include the following branches 
of English Education :—Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Maps and Globes, 
the Elements of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
History and Composition. TrErMs, Boarding and Tuition, $110 
@ year. 

The French Language wil! be taught at an additional 
expense. 

Bristol, 5th month 12th, 1830. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

OWA Yearly Meeting was held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
last month, beginning on the 9th and closing on 

the 15th. The meeting of “ Ministry and Oversight” 
proposed a reiffirmation of the disciplinary expres- 
sion against the outward “ ordinances,” and a minute 
to that effect was adopted. There was added to the 
words of the Discipline the following: “And as we 
cannot unite with ministers of our own membership, 
who may teach such doctrine, neither can we with 
those coming among us from other yearly meetings.” 
The manner in which this was to be enforced was 
left unstated, but Lawrie Tatum, in a letter to Friends’ 
Review says: “So far as I could understand the views 
of Friends, they were, that ministers bringing clear 
certificates from another yearly meeting should be re- 
ceived, and their credentials honored, as they come 
from meetings in correspondence with us, and the 
ministers not be called in question until they violate, 
within our limits, the ruling of the yearly meeting.” 


The meeting, in other respects, seemed to depart 
quite as widely from primitive Quakerism as any other 
of the western yearly meetings, Ohio not excepted, 
so that the action on the “ ordinances ” appears some- 
what notable. When the meeting opened, after silent 
waiting, and several prayers, “some hymns were 
sung,” (the titles of these are given in the report to 
the Christian Worker), and the same was done at the 
beginning of each session. The ministers in attend- 
ance from other yearly meetings were Nelson Hull, 
Wm. D. Eddy, New York; Benj. Brown, Wm. L. 


Pidgeon, Ohio; J. H. Douglas, Indiana; Isaac Reb- 
erts, David Hadley, Western ; Amy C. Cook, Kansas. 
In the business meeting on the 11th, “ the Queries 
were read andanswered. A larger number than usual 
have been dropped from membership. Some on ac- 
count of joining the separatists, and a pretty large 
number of birthright members who have never had 
much interest in the church. A larger number, how- 
ever, have been added to the church by conversion. 
The present number of members of the yearly meet- 
ing appears to be 9720. Increase of membership 347.” 


In the meetings on the 13th, which was First-day, 
Lawrie Tatum’s report says: “ In the devotional meet- 
ing there were 140 who gave testimony or led in 
prayer, and as the meeting was to adjourn for the reg- 
ular service, all were asked to arise who would like 
to give testimony if there was an opportunity, when 
about 200 more arose. The 10 o’clock meetings in the 
two rooms of the yearly meeting-house were full, and 
a large number in the commodious shady yard. In 
the afternoon there were several thousand more than 
could get into the house. Three or four places in the 
yard there were seats and stands prepared, where 
there was preaching, and in the evening several of 
the meeting-houses in town and the opera house were 
occupied by Friends.” 


Westtown school has just closed its summer term, 
and now has a month’s vacation. There were two 
students to graduate. 


A correspondent in North. Carolina writes to the 
Friend, as follows: “I was much struck, at the last 
North Carolina yearly gathering, by the confession of 
‘revivalist’ preachers, that the difficulty some of them 
experienced was in the same persons coming repeat- 
edly to the mourners’ bench. Revivalist work at 
those devotional gatherings at the yearly meeting was 
vigorously prosecuted. At one I attended, all who 
were Christians were requested to stand up; had such 
and such experiences to hold up the hand, etc., etc. ; 
which certainly was far from my views of what a 
Friends’ gathering should be.” 


Haverford College opened on Ninth month 14th, 
with 92 students. Of these 11 are Seniors, 26 Juniors, 
24 Sophomores, and 31 Freshmen. There are 43 new 
admissions, 5 Juniors, 8 Sophomores, and 30 Fresh- 
men. Of the whole college, Pennsylvania supplied 
50, New York 9, Delaware 6, Massachusetts 4, Ohio, 
Maryland and Indiana, each 3. Arkansas, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina and Virginia, each 2, and Maine, 
Rhode Island, Colorado, California and England, 
each 1. 


Earlham College opened with what was regarded 
as a very satisfactory number of students—176 in all, 
of whom 91 were in the college classes. The latter 
number is stated to be larger than in any term here- 
tofore. 


Of immortality the soul when well employed is 
incurious. Iti  w e.) 1] at it is sure it will be well. 
It asks no questions of the Supreme Power.—LEmer- 
8on, 
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FIRST USE OF COAL AS FUEL. 

OAL was known to the Romans, and there are 
traces in some of their buildingsin Northumber- 
land that they used it for fuel. But in old days the 
forests supplied plenty of wood ; there was little de- 
mand for fires for the purpose of manufactures; 
houses were small, and men did not need so much 
warming as they do at present ; chimneys to carry off 
the smoke were almost unknown, and coal was not 
very greatly in demand. It began, however, to be 
sent to London, where it was gradually used by 
smiths and brewers, who needed fires for their trade. 
In 1305 Parliament complained to Edward I. that the 
burning of coal corrupted the air by its smoke and 
harmful vapors. An order was made that those who 
used coal should be punished and their furnaces de- 
stroyed. However, coal was still used in spite of this 
order, and gradually became more common. In the 
sixteenth century the population ofthesouth of Eng- 
land greatly increased; trade rapidly developed; the 
woods had gradually been cleared away, and fuel be- 
come more difficult to get. In the reign of Elizabeth 
coal crept from the forge to the kitchen and the hall. 
Houses were larger and better built; chimneys were 
common, whereas formerly not more than two or 
three were to be seen in ordinary towns. The coal 
trade along the Tyne became brisk, and in 1615 four 
hundred ships were employed in carrying coals from 

the harbor of Newcastle.—Leisure Hour. 





QUEER PARTNERSHIPS. 
()* of the most interesting examples of intelli- 
gence among the sea-crabs, is that of a hermit- 
crab, which seems to have a perfect understanding 
with a sea-anemone, that fastens itself upon its shell, 
and shares the food the crab may capture. This 
might be considered an accidental occurrence, were 
it not that the crab proves its friendship by assisting 
the anemone to move to its new shell, when, by rea- 
son of its growth, the crab has to change its quarters ; 
and if the anemone is not satisfied with one shell, the 
crab tries others until its friend is suited. 

A similar friendship exists between another her- 
mit-crab, found in the Mediterranean Sea, that is also 
accompanied by an anemone. In this case the 
friendship is not altogether disinterested, as the ane- 
mone is used as a decoy by the wily crab, which gives 
it board, lodging, and traveling accommodations, in 
return for its services. 

The crabs called Dromiz encourage the growth of 
various animals and plants upon their backs, and the 
spider-crab of our own shores, known as the decora- 
tor, is invariably found bearing upon its back a thick 
growth of sea-weed, placed there by itself. The Glass- 
crabs are so transparent that print can be read 
through them, and being thus difficult to detect, they 








readily escape the watchful eye of hungry fishes.— . 


C. F. Hotper, in St. Nicholas for September. 
THE HEIGHT OF WAVES. 

HE height of the waves produced at sea in a 

storm depends mainly on the two conditions 

of the depth of the water through which they 


travel, and of the length of “fetch” or unbroken 
space which extends from shore to shore. It follows 
that the most gigantic waves are produced where the 
sea rushes for the longest distance and at the greatest 
depth directly on the shore. In the long duel between 
man and nature we here arrive at the term of human 
power. At Wick, with a fetch of about 600 miles, 
waves of 40 feet in height, from crest to trough, have 
been observed to smite the breakwater. Commander 
Dayman observed that the highest waves off the 
Cape of Good Hope rose twenty feet, the gales which 
produce them extending over a distance of from 300 
to 600 miles. In the Atlantic ocean Dr. Scoresby 
measured the waves with great care and accuracy on 
different occasions. In March, 1848, he wrote: “In 
the afternoon of this day I stood sometimes on the 
saloon deck or cuddy roof watching the sublime 
spectacle presented by the turbulent waters. I am 
not aware that I ever saw the sea more terribly mag- 
nificent.” Looking from the port paddle-box he says: | 
“ T found at least one-halfof the waves which overtook 
and passed the ship were far above the level of my 
eye. Frequently I observed long ranges (not acumi- 
nated peaks) extending 100 yards, perhaps, on one or 
both sides of the ship, the sea then coming nearly 
right aft. which rose so high above the visible horizon 
as to form an angle estimated at two or three degrees, 
when the distance of the wave summits was about 
100 yards from the observer. This measure of eleva- 
tion was by no means uncommon, occurring, I should 
think, at least once in halfadozen waves. Some- 
times peaks of crossing or crests of breaking seas 
would shoot upward at least ten or fifteen feet 
higher.” The mean highest waves, not including the 
broken or acuminated crests, Dr. Scoresby estimates 
as rising about forty-three feet above the level of the 
hollow occupied at the moment by the ship—The 
Edinburgh Review. 


THE POST OF DUTY THE PLACE OF 
SAFETY. 

NE’S safety often depends on one’s location. Butto 
decide as to the place where safety may be 
found requires more than a surface judging; it isnot to 
be settled by appearances. A fresh illustration of this 
is given in the fact that several refugees from Alex- 
andria were engulfed in the recent earthquake at 
Casamicciola, on the island of Ischia, in the Bay of 
Naples. They had fled for their lives from an im- 
minent danger. They lost their lives in a place of 
fancied security. It is not for us to say that they 
were wrong in leaving Alexandria and in seeking a 
refuge at Casamicciola. But it is for us to learn anew 
that we cannot always be sure of safety by a change 
oflocation. An old army commander was accustomed 
to say, as he saw a younger officer dodge his head at 
the whistle of a bullet, ‘‘ You foolish fellow, you'll 
dodge right into the way ofa bullet.” And there was 


| a suggestion of a great truth in that pungent com- 


ment. If you have a duty to do, stand fast to it or 
push ahead in it, without fear or flinching. There is 
no safer place in the world than the place of duty. 
Alexandria in the hour of the massacre, or in the 
days of cholera, is a better place, a safer place, for the 
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man whose plain duty is there at that time than 
Casamicciola could be for him. Any place where 
duty is, isasafe place for one to stand—or to fall. 
Any place outside of the path of duty is a place of 
danger in the safest time.—S. S. Times. 


RELATIONS OF FORESTS TO MALARIA. 
OMETIMES a twofold drainage of the upper, as 
well as the under aspect of the soil may be prac- 

ticed—that is, draining the subsoil and increasing 
the evaporation of the surface water. The cutting 
down of forests in malarious countries has often 
proved an excellent means of amelioration ; because, 
by removing every obstacle to the direct action of the 
sun’s rays on the surface of the soil, its humidity dur- 
ing the warm season is sometimes entirely exhausted. 
In spite of universal experience of this fact, a school 
originating with the great Roman physician, Lancisi, 
hassustained the contrary, counseling the maintenance 
and even the extension of forests in malarious coun- 
tries. Lancisi was completely possessed with the 
“ palustral prejudice,” and believed that the malaria 
generated in the Pomptine Marshes, and attacking 
sych townships as Cisterna, was intercepted, if only 
partially, by the forests between, and he therefore 
opposed the cutting down of the trees and recom- 
mended increased planting. He did not know that 
the malaria was already in the soil and covered by 
the forests in question. Some thirty years ago the 
Caetani family, to whom Cisterne belongs, cut down 
the forest, and twenty years thereafter Dr. Tommasi- 
Crudeli was able to show that the health of the 
neighborhood had greatly improved in consequence. 
A commission appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture investigated the whole subject of the coéxist- 
ence of woods with malaria, and in its report issued 
in 1884 completely disproved the theory of Lancisi 
and confirmed that of Dr. Tommasi-Crudeli. 

Absorbent plants have been suggested and used 
as a means of drawing humidity from the soil, not 
without success in certain counties really malarious. 
The prejudice that the malaria is due to the putres- 
cent decompositions of the soil has, in Italy, led to 
the choice of the Pucalypius globulus as the tree best 
adapted to combat the poison, the idea being that 
the eucalyptus, which grows very rapidly, dries the 
humid earth, and at the same time by the aroma of 
its leaves destroys the so-called miasmata. No genu- 
ine instance of the eucalyptus having succeeded in 
its allotted task is yet known to Dr. Tommasi-Cru- 
deli, though he does not say that its success is impos- 
sible. Had its Italian patrons studied its action in 
its native Australia, where it flourishes much better 
than in Italy, they would have known that there are 
‘eucalyptus forests in those latitudes where malaria 
is very prevalent,as has been shown by Professor 
Liversidge, ofthe University of Sydney.—From “ Ma- 
darious Countries and their Reclamation,” in Popular 
Science Monthly. 





Tue late Dr. Holland described the habit of card playing 
as “the resort of the starved in soul and intellect, which 
has never in any way linked to itself tender, elevating, or 
beautiful associations.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 
HIS Conference, held in St. George’s Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on the 23d and 24th ult., was in many 
respects the most important Temperance gathering 
that has ever occurred in this country. Thepresence 
and participation of distinguished men representing 
every phase of religious and political thought, on the 
same platform, coming together in the unity of pur- 
pose that gives promise of suocess, marks an era in 
the world’s progress of great significance. 

Not less noticeable was the presence of women, 
and the important place they occupied in the busi- 
ness transactions of the conference, Frances E. Wil- 
lard being one of the presiding officers, and perform- 
ing her part with dignity and ability. Among those 
who spoxe were Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. Daniel Dorches- 
ter, Father Cleary, Aaron M. Powell, F. E. Willard, 
Ellen Foster, Theodore L. Cuyler, John B. Gough and 
others. The occasion was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of Dr. Benjamin Rush’s 
essay on ‘“‘ The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Hu- 
man Mind and Body.” The date of the first edition 
of this celebrated essay which shared so large a part 
in the inception of the temperance reformation, was 
1785. It was republished in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
in England, in 1786, and in a Philadelphia paper the 
same year. It was the first systematic seed-sowingof 
temperance in America. Other editions appeared in 
the newspapers of that period, and in tract-form in 
1794, 1804, 1811. 

Historical papers prepared by the various temper- 
ance organizations represented, were presented, and 
discussed. These, with the other proceedings of the 
conference, will be published in a “Centennial Me- 
morial Volume.” 








There is a knowing of the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
as it isin a Christ-like nature, as it isin that sweet, 
mild, humble and lovingspirit of Jesus, which spreads 
itself like a morning sun, upon the souls of good men, 
full of light and life—R. Barclay. 





Christianity means to the merchant that he should 
be honest; to the judge it means that he should be 
just ; to the servant, that he should be faithful; to 
the schoolboy, that he should be diligent; to the 
street-sweeper, that he should sweep clean; to every 
worker that his work shall be well done. 





Madame Janauschek in speaking of her successful 
career as an actress says: “Iam glad when fortune 
gives me the opportunity by my advice to keep any 
good girl from a life which, nine times out of ten, is 
one of misery or of aimless selfishness. . . . If I 
knew a young girl to have talent, even great talent, I 
would advise her and entreat her to keep away from 
the stage, for her own happiness. The best 


thing for a young girl to do, no matter how great she 
expects to become, is to keep away from the theatre 
and do anything but go upon the stage. This is what 
I tell them all.” Will any one say that the celebrated 
actress who utters these sentiments does not know 
what she is talking about, or that she is maligning 
her chosen profession ?”—Faith and Works. 











> 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


UNITED STATES Minister Cox and Consul-General Heap 
havs succeeded in obtaining from the Turkish Government 
a revocation of the order expelling American Jews from Je- 
rusalem. 

—The largest fruit farm in the world, of any one kind of 
fruit, has been established in the southern part of Florida, 
comprising 2500 acres, with over 200,000 cocoanut trees. 

—A restaurant is fitting up in the lower part of the 
Capitol at Albany, which will be easily accessible from the 
Senate and Assembly corridors. The cooking will be done 
outside the building, and no liquors will be sold. 


—A Chinese loan of $40,000,000 has been negotiated at 
Paris and Berlin for the construction of a railroad from 
Taku to Tungchow, twelve miles south of Pekin. A Man- 
chester firm has obtained the contract for building the 
road, 

—An exchange paper has the following item: Minnis 
Haden, a worthy colored man, a blacksmith of Montgomery, 
Va., has lately invented a piece of very simple machinery 
by which the striking hammer is easily and effectively 
worked by his foot, while he has both hands free to hold 
his iron and use the small hammer. To a listener the blows 
come as naturally and as rapidly as if there were two men 
handling the hammers in the old-fashioned way, but there 


is a difference. The machine, by an easy motion of the | 


foot on the treadle, strikes a harder blow than any man can 
strike, and can be made, at will, to strike as light a blow as 
may be needed. But the use of this simple and cheap de- 
vice in the blacksmith’s shop is not half. It can be just as 
easily used, and will find a large field of usefulness, in 
driving a drill for blasting rock. 


—Prof. Brewer, of New Haven, has reported the results 
of a number of experiments on the result of soaking green 





the influence of the Society of Friends: ‘There is one 
great characteristic of the venerable religious society of 
which this city is the center—namely, that alone of Christ- 
ain bodies it placed before it, as the object and reason of its 
existence, not any outward ceremony, not any technical 
doctrine, but the moralimprovement of mankind—the in- 
significance of all forms and of all authority, as compared 
with the inward light of conscience. This protest of theirs, 
this aspiration, may have been accompanied by many re- 
lapses, many extravagancies, many glaring inconsistencies, 
but in itself and looking not at its means, but at its ends, 
it isan example to all Christians; it is not only christian 
but angelic.” 


—Three bears, of a new species, found in no other part 
of the world, have recently been killed on Mount 
Shasta, California. They are described by the Sacramento 
Union as white in color, about the size of a shepherd dog 
and very ferocious. 


—A streak of lightning not only can be, but has been, 
photographed, and that by an amateur of this city—Wil- 
liam M. Jennings, a stenographic clerk in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad office. The picture is a perfect one, showing a 
“streak” cleaving the sky almost from the horizon to the 
zenith, 

—The arrival in thiscountry of Dr. Levi D. Johnson and 
Delia Rees, two of the Orthodox Friends in the Taylor Mis- 
sionary Company, has not heretofore been noted in this pa- 
per. They reached New York on the last day of Eighth 
month, having been fifty days coming from Loanda to Liv- 
erpool, and 8 days from Liverpool. Delia Rees, in very 
poor health, went to the home of her brother, Seth Rees, at 


| Smithfield, Ohio, and Dr. Johnson attended Ohio Yearly 


wood of various kinds in cold water, and thus removing the | 


albuminoid matter. That green lumber contains something 
which greatly favors its decay, and which may be removed 
by long continued soaking in water, was well-known many 
years ago, and gave rise to the process of water seasoning, 
in which the planks were sunk in large bodies of water and 
kept immersed for six months toa year, when they were 
raised, piled in the air and thoroughly dried. Flooring 
lumber thus treated is little liable to decay, for the simple 
reason that it contains little or nothing that is fit for the 
food of the micro-organisms that cause decay. 


—Dr. Baer, the chief physician of the Plozensee Prison, 
has just published some interesting statistics concerning 
the drinking habit of Germany. They show that drunk- 
enness is very prevalent, and is rapidly increasing in that 
country. In 1880 there were about two hundred thousand 
places in Prussia alone where “ hard ” liquors were sold, and 
less than one hundred and twenty thousand in 1869. Ten 
years ago, on an average, every adult German was in the 
habit of drinking four glasses of alcholic liquors every day ; 
and the average is much higher now. Dr. Baer’s investi- 
gations shows that the use of spirits has almost gone out of 
fashion among the upper and well-to-do classes, so that the 
drinking habit is largely confined to artisans and working- 
men, who can least afford it and to whom it is most fatal. It 
is pleasant to know, however, that as yet German women 
are comparatively free from this vice. These facts will put 
upon the advocates of light beers as an aid to temperance 
the necessity of explaining how it is that drunkenness is 
increasing in the country where beer is the national drink. 
—New York Tribune. 


—Dean Stanley in his sermon in Philadelphia, at 
the time of his visit here, paid the following tribute to 





Meeting, (Orthodox), on the last day, and then went to his 
home at Muscatine, lowa. He spoke in the Yearly Meet- 
ing, on Africa, after which the Mossamides mission, (the 
one set apart by Bishop Taylor for the Friends), was en- 
dorsed by the meeting, and $1000 was raised for it, half be- 
ing appropriated from the meeting funds. He was also at 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, and related the needed sum of mon- 
ey to be $10,000, toward which $1100 was raised. The Meet- 
ing also gave its official approval to the mission, and ap- 
pointed a missionary committee. 


—Among the more recent earthquakes was the one that 
destroyed most of the Island of Scio. On the 3d of April, 


| 1881, about an hour and forty minutes after noon, the city 


of Scio and thirty or forty villages in the southern part of 
the island were disturbed with a violent trepidation. The 
shaken and cracked houses were still standing, when, a few 
minutes afterward, a second shock, equally violent, came 
on, and finished the work of the first. With it five thou- 
sand persons were buried under the rubbish. A little 
while afterward four thousand other persons were killed. 
Hardly had the people recovered from the terror of one 
shock, than others came on, causing general panic and stu- 
por. Hardly a quarter of an hour would pass without a 
new shock, and the wounded who had succeeded in extricat- 
ing themselves from the rubbish were buried in it again. 
“ Death,” said an eye-witness, “seemed to pursue its vic- 
tims with fury. In less than an hour Scio was an utter 
ruin.” The agitation of the ground continued, with only 
short interruptions, fora year. During 1879 and 1880 Scio 
had suffered from frequent tremors, sometimes repeated as 
many as ten times inaday. Mitylene and Smyrna were 
also similarly affeeted, but none of the shocks were strong 
enough to cause great anxiety. They were, as it were, 
the subterranean preparation for the catastrophe that was 
to burst out a few months afterward.— Popular Science Mon- 
thly. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 337, which 
was 24 less than during the previous week and 7 morc than 
during the corresponding period last year. The main 
eauses included 41 by consumption, 15 by croup, 9 by 
diphtheria, and 17 by typhoid fever. 

Ir is reported that Dr. Gregory, of the U.S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, intends to resign at an early date. This 
would leave Judge Thoman alone in the board. 

Dr. BRAKELEY, President of the New Jersey Cranberry 
Association, reports the crop of cranberries in New Jersey 
to be “unprecedented.” One bog of six acres, alone, in 
Burlington county, has yielded 1904 bushels. The berries 
have escaped injury by frost. 

THE autumnal exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society will open at Horticultural Hall, (Broad 
street), Philadelphia, on Third-day of next week, the 6th 
instant, and continue until Sixth-day inclusive. The hall 
will be open from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., and a great number 
of fruits and vegetables will doubtless be shown. The so- 
ciety’s chrysanthemum show will take place at the hall on 
the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th of next month. 


Bryn Mawk College, for women, the institution founded 
by the great bequest of Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burling- 
ton, N. J., was formally opened on the 23d ult. A large 
company connected with the institution, or invited to at- 
tend, were present. The exercises included addresses by 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, and President Chase, of Haverford, and James Rus- 
sell Lowell also spoke somewhat briefly. Francis T. King, 
of Baltimore, the President of the Board of Trustees, was 
too unwell to attend ; his place was filled by Philip C. Gar- 
rett. The grounds and buildings were thrown open to in- 
spection, after the exercises. There are about 40 students 
to begin with, some of them pursuing advanced courses of 
study. 


Forty-Ercut deaths from small-pox were reported in 
Montreal on last First-day, and eight in the suburbs. A 
member of the Citizens’ Committee of Montreal said that 
there were at least 4000 cases of small-pox in the city. The 
opening of the Theatre Royal has been indefinitely post- 
poned on account of the epidemic. The health officialsare 
encountering the most determined opposition, and serious 
riots have occurred. ’ 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has appointed five phy- 
sicians as sanitary inspectors on railroad trains entering the 
United States from Canada. He has also directed the offi- 
cers of the Customs on the Canadian frontier to aid the 
sanitary inspectors of the Marine Hospital service and sim- 
ilar inspectors acting under State authority as far as prac- 
ticable without interfering with their regular duties. 


A LEADING Mormon, “Bishop” John Sharp, has pleaded 
guilty of polygamy, in the courts at Salt Lake City. He 
was fined $300, and then, upon payment, was discharged. 
He said the “ plural marriage’”’ in question ‘“ was entered 
into before there was any statute against it in good faith, 
according to his religion, buthe recognized the supremacy 
of his adopted country’s laws and would live within them 
henceforth.” 


AGENT Gossman informs the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that he has notified all the settlers on the Crow 
Creek Indian reservation to quit in accordance with the 
President’s proclamation, and he thinks they will obey. 
The Commissioner says the settlers must leave the reserva- 
tion “even if it requires the whole force of the military to 
accomplish their removal.” 


A NUMBER of Indian agents have been appointed, in- 
cluding Charles Hill, of Nebraska, at the Santee Sioux 
agency in Nebraska, vice Wm. H. Spaulding, declined ; and 
Moses Neal, of Kansas, at Sac and Fox agency, in the Indian 
Territory, vice Isaac A. Taylor, resigned. 

—Canon Frederick W. Farrar, who preached the sermon 
on General Grant’s funeral day, in Westminster Abbey, 
and who is well known as the author of several important 
religious works, is now in this country, having reached 
Quebec on the 13th of last month. He is to lecture in sev 
eral cities during the present month, his appointment in 
Philadelphia being for Second-day next, the 5th inst., at 
the Academy of Music, in the “ Star Course.” 

Srr WILLIAM Fox, ex-Premier of New Zealand, has ar- 
rived in Toronto, “for the purpose of inquiring into the 
means adopted by Canadians to combat intemperance and 
the liquor traffic, as they intend in New Zealand to inau- 
gurate an anti-liquor crusade.” : 

At Madras, (British India), the municipal authorities 
have extended the right of suffrage to women. 

IRISHMEN in this country in sympathy with the Nation - 
al League movement in Ireland, headed by Chas. Stewart 
Parnell, have undertaken to raise funds to pay members of 
Parliament, who may be elected in the interest of the 
League, and who otherwise could not afford toserve. “‘ Boy- 
cotting ” has much increased in Ireland, and many tenants 
demand large reductions of rent—usually 25 or 30 per cent. 
—refusing to pay anything where the reduction is not 
granted. 

DISASTROUS floods, covering an area of 3500square miles, 
have occurred in the presidency of Bengal, the largest and 
most populous of the twelve main divisions of British In- 
dia. A great amount of property has been destroyed and 
numbers of lives lost. 


FALSE POINT, in the Bay of Bengal, which was thought 
to have the best harbor between Calcutta and Bombay, 
safe,and roomy and accessible to all ships, was struck by a 
storm wave on the 22d inst., and swept so completely that 
most of the inhabitants perished. The victimsnumber 300. 
Many vessels were wrecked. 


A LETTER has been received in Quebec from Father 
Fourmand, director of the St. Laurent Mission, on the Sas- 
katchewan river, giving a terrible account of the hunger 
and destitution among the Indians in consequence of the 
burning of their houses and plundering of their prop- 
erty during the Riel rebellion, and the killing, flight or 
imprisonment of the male population. The women and 
children are without food or clothing, and are told by the 
Government agents to expect no more provisions. 


MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL: ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT. 


The following receiptssince last report, for Mt. Pleasant, 
8. C., school, are acknowledged : 


Robt. Biddle $25.00 
E. M. and M. Davis 5.00 
Isaac and L. M. Stephens 20.00 
John Williams ; . ‘ 20.00 
Isaac and Mary P. Kinsey Milton 20.00 
Conyers Button ‘ ; 25.00 
Mrs. C. Button 10.00 
A Friend 50.00 
Enoch Lewis ‘ 50.00 
E. B. Hilles, Wilmington 20.00 
Mary H. Wood ; ‘ : ; 25.00 
Friends of Westbury, L. I., per Stephen R. Hicks 


54.50 











Total ; . ? $364.50 
Previously acknowledged 291.00 
Total to date . $655.50 


HeEnrRY M. LAING, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 26th. 


NOTICES. 
*.*Henry T. Child expects to attend Warminster mect- 
ing on First-day, 10th month 11th, and to speak on Tem- 
perance in the afternoon, 





*.* Edwin H. Coates will attend a Temperance Meeting 
at Little Britain meeting-house, Lancaster Co., Pa., on 
First-day afternoon, the 4th of 10th month, at 3, P. M. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Tenth month, as follows: 
4th. Frankford, 3 P. M. 
“Birmingham, 3 P. M. 
18th. Catawissa, 11 A. M. 


*,* A Circular Meeting will be held at Frankford, at 3 
P. M., on First-day, Tenth month 4th, 1885, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting’s committee. 





*.* Haddonfield First-Day School Union meets in Had- 
donfield meeting-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 26th, at 
10 A.M. All are invited. 





*.* The First-Day Afternoon Meeting at Spruce street, 
will be resumed Tenth month 4th at 3} P. M., also the even- 
ing meetings at Race street and Green street, both at 7} 


y 


SPENCERIAN 





For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 


PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 
(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 





The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, ete. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 





Satie Gpeeteinensenececednaeneeticieee ee 
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o'clock. Girard avenue is at the same hour. It is to be 

hoped that Friends will be stimulated to manifest their in- 
| terest in our Society, by the attendance of these as well as 
| the morning sessions. 

The First-day schools will also be resumed at Race street 
after meeting, and at the others at 9 A. M., excepting Spruce 
street where there is no such school. 

The participation of all in this important work is solic- 
ited, not only our young people but the fathers, mothers 
and other adults should seek to draw closer together and 


aid in strengthening and rebuilding the walls of our her- 
itage. 





*,* The Western First-Day School Union will be held at 
West Grove meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
—_ to meet at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are in- 
vited. E. T. SWAYNE, 

L. B. WALTON, } Clerks. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of the 

committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 

| Warminster meeting-house, Pa., on First-day, Tenth month 
llth, at 24 o’clock. All are invited. 





*.*An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Basket Pic-nic, 
under the care of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held at Mt. Holly meeting- 
| house, 10th month 16th, at 10 o’clock. Franklin T. Haines 

expects to be there. We hope to have Dr. Henry T. Child, 
with his charts, and other speakers, to address the meet- 
ing. All interested in the cause are cordially invited to 
attend. We would be pleased to have the young people 
| and children meet with us. 


ELIzABETH A. Rogers, Clerk. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 





DEVOTED 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


NOVELTIES IN 


More Fashionable Fancies. 





FrRoM FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND SCOTLAND. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Finest Assortment Yet Shown. 


‘COOPER & CONARD, 
| 9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


More Ingenious Weavers. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


MEYNEN & COMPA 


NY, Artists and Photographers. 


S. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
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LypiA A. Murpsxry, AMOS HILLBORN &: Co. 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
PHILADELPHIA. AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 

in TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, MATTRESSES, BEDS,’ FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 





UNDERTAKER, 
1215 NorTH ones Geen, 7 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | Nog, 2] and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
- NATURE'S REMEDY and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


; CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFICE: 603 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| 
SI | JOSEPH L. JONES, 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. - 
The most effective combination of a pure tonic, wholesome | WH AT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


ly emg | ae and ——, anti-bilious agent a 
resent known. It 8 lie : x 
bases of chronic constipation, bilionsscss, Fenech cpapleiat, Ir $5.00 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
nervous depression, fever, headache, heartburn and fiatulency. | Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
Its pleasant taste and certain action make it a favorite househoid | 9?ders:—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 
remedy. Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds —< mild or strong roasted 
Sold by all Druggists. Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
. strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
| gees _ Green, Ja a = ~~ —, one S pounes of yt 
m or strong roaste ee. er No. 4; We will sen 
Our Healthful Home. pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
| elub together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
INVALIDs can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any | suit the club, sending it all to one address, To those who wish to 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We | purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
Dr. A. SmiTH is very successful in healing the sick, with his | above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, | address, , 
A.S , M.D. WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


Our HEALTHFUL Home, Reading, Pa. 31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 





Special Attention given to Serving Families. 














_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| KX ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All‘Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 4 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President.P- WT8T4R BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- ; 
Reuben W ison ‘ROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


